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Dear Reader 


These are buoyant days for the OAS as representa- 
tives of the twenty-one American Presidents—cabinet 
ministers, ambassadors, newspapermen, economists, and 
a college president—gather in Washington to map out 
a dynamic and pragmatic program of joint action for 
human welfare. In line with redoubled OAS efforts to 
serve the people as well as the governments, the OAS 
Secretary General attended in person the September 
ILO regional conference in Havana, Cuba, on his return 
from Ecuador, where he was an official visitor at the 
inauguration of President Camilo Ponce. Once more Dr. 
Mora stressed the OAS preoccupation with the indi- 
vidual. “Certainly,” he told ILO delegates, “the human 
being is the most important resource in any develop- 
ment program, in America or any part of the world. At 
the same time, man’s well-being is the only reason for 
such programs.” 

OAS collaboration with the International Labour Of- 
fice, a specialized UN organization, is of course nothing 
new. In the past—and by written agreement since 1950— 
the two have tackled together the problems of the 
Western Hemisphere working man. At various times 
ILO staff members have been detailed to temporary 
duty at the Pan American Union to advise on such 
projects as vocational education and a comparative study 
of the laws on cooperatives. Plans are under way to add 
an ILO efficiency expert to the staff of the OAS Housing 
Center in Bogota to show architects how to use a labor 
force most effectively. But now the two organizations 
face fresh problems arising from the quickened tempo 
of Latin American industrialization, problems of adapta- 
tion to change, such as labor migration, training in new 
techniques, and social security. 

In a sense, ILO Director General David A. Morse told 
the meeting, the Americas are a laboratory in which 
some of the most interesting social experiments are 
being carried out. The ILO is eager to apply the results 
of the successful experiments to mankind as a whole. 

Some of these social experiments were outlined by 
Dr. Mora in Havana. For example, he said, OAS housing 
programs are designed to build community endeavour 
as well as to rebuild dwellings. Again, the OAS has 
tried to give a solid base to the cooperative movement 
in this Hemisphere by publishing instruction manuals 
on cooperative techniques at two levels: one for the 
accountant, the other, more elementary, for people with- 
out college training. The manuals incorporate material 
used at the regional cooperative training centers that 
are a part of the OAS technical cooperation program. 
The Organization has also participated in pilot projects 
in Colombia and Costa Rica to demonstrate the role of 
the rural cooperative. 

Similarly, other OAS projects stress educating the 
worker and employer as to their respective rights and 
responsibilities, with special emphasis on their con- 
tribution to community life. Such an approach is enor- 
mously helpful in smoothing employer-employee rela- 
tions and boosting industrial productivity. The Pan 
American Union has organized a series of “labor insti- 
tutes” in various Latin American countries to encourage 
workers toward self-improvement outside working hours; 
some institutes revolve around a single theme such as 
industrial safety; others deal with several topics— 
housing, cooperatives, labor contracts, recreation. The 
chief of the Pan American Union Labor and Social 
Affairs Division has just returned from Ecuador, where 
he was on loan to assess the present social security 
system and recommend long-term changes. All these 
activities are geared to the future so that the OAS, far 
from becoming static, will continue to keep step with 
the times. 
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Comerio needs industry since hilly terrain prohibits farming. River in foreground runs into Lake Comerio, site of hydroelectric power project. 


For close-up of town, see inside back cover 


WHAT A PUERTO RICAN VILLAGE DID FOR ITSELF 


THERE Is AN AIR of anticipation today in the little town 
of Comerio, high in the mountains of central Puerto 
Rico. Smiles wreathe the faces of people on the streets. 
Men in the plaza slap each other on the back in high 
good spirits. Women at market converse animatedly. 
The atmosphere is electric. 

It hasn’t always been this way. Until recently Comerio 
looked like a doomed community. For years there has 
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not been enough work to support the five thousand 
inhabitants. Tobacco harvesting, the sole industry, pro- 
vided jobs for only six months of the year. The annual 
earnings of a tobacco worker came to only a quarter of 
the thousand dollars a year that surveys show is needed 
to support an average family of six in Comerio. Resi- 
dents were leaving, to resettle where they could find 
employment. The population dropped by nearly a thou- 
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sand. Worse yet, it was the young people who were 
moving; only the older ones remained. 

“Operation Bootstrap,” the Puerto Rican Government 
development program, has brought a factory to almost 
every community in the Commonwealth by offering new 
industries such special incentives as ten years’ tax exemp- 
tion, government loans for machinery, and personnel 
trained at government expense. But it had not helped 
Comerio. Many industrialists came to look over the 
town as a possible plant site, but that was the last that 
was heard from them. 

Mayor Maximino Préstamo wrote to the Puerto Rico 
Economic Development Administration, asking it to erect 
a modern factory building in Comerio, as it had else- 
where, which could be offered to industrialists for low 
rentals. The government industrial promotion people 
were sympathetic, but to draw industry they had to build 
factories on sites that appealed more to manufacturers. 

In desperation, the Mayor appointed a committee of 
townspeople to find out how to create jobs for the un- 
employed. It was a real cross-section—a doctor, an agri- 
cultural engineer, a welfare worker, the school super- 
intendent, a priest, the police chief, a druggist, a farmer, 
a car salesman, and a taxi driver. They investigated the 
possibility of expanding agriculture. This was a dead 
end. Less than 8 per cent of the surrounding countryside 
was found to be arable, and most of that was already 
under cultivation. The local farming methods were anti- 
quated, and the committee found that modernizing them 
was impossible because the steep slopes of the terrain 
prevent the use of most machinery. It looked like a fac- 
tory or nothing, so the committee set out to determine 
just what was causing Comerio’s industrial halitosis. 
They questioned plant owners who had passed the town 


Breaking ground for Comerio’s shoe factory. At left, Dr. Hiram 
Lépez Morales, chairman of town’s industrial committee 


by. Why? Some complained of bad roads, some of poor 
telephone service, others of lack of hospital facilities. 

One by one the town began to tackle these problems. 
Help was solicited from the Department of Public Works 
in resurfacing the main road to Comerio. Construction 
was started on a new hospital. The telephone company 
was induced to improve and modernize the phone sys- 
tem. A park was built to brighten up the town. 

Then the committee sat down and took a good look at 
Comerio’s natural advantages. It had a pool of a thou- 
sand people available for employment, two hundred of 


New factory under construction. Town boasts one thousand 
available employees, two hundred with previous experience 


them with previous factory experience. There was an 
abundance of electric power from a near-by dam. The 
high elevation provided an invigorating cool climate. 
The advantages looked attractive, but no more so than 
was the people’s will to work. 

The Mayor and his committee took their report to the 
officials of the Economic Development Administration. 
The officials were impressed, as much by this evidence 
of the town’s will to work as by its accomplishments in 
making itself attractive to industry. When they brought 
out representatives of the Evy Shoe Company of New 
York, who wanted to expand their manufacturing facili- 
ties, the shoe-company officials were equally impressed. 

The other day the cornerstone was laid for the new 
shoe factory. One worker who attended the ceremonies 
pretty well summed up the town’s attitude when he said, 
“Everybody is happy that one factory has come to 
Comerio, but we need many more.” Dr. Hiram Lépez 
Morales, chairman of Comerio’s industrial committee, 
promised to go after more. 

But Comerio has already come alive again. @ @ @ 
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A BOON 


MANY BOOK PUBLISHERS in this Hemisphere, though lack- 
ing the antiquity of a Didot or a Brockhaus, can point to 
twenty-five or more years of existence. But when the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Livraria José Olympio 
Editéra is celebrated in November, it will be a milepost 
not so much of age as of achievement, for it is inextricably 
linked with the history of Brazilian literature. When | 
examined that relationship before starting this report, | 
was involuntarily reminded of the ageless query, Which 
came first, the chicken or the egg? Was the remarkable 
upsurge of modern literature in Brazil responsible for 
José Olympio or vice versa? 

Obviously, no publishing house like this could ever 
thrive except in a period of intellectual ferment and abun- 
dant talent; but it is just as evident that Brazilian litera- 
ture could never have attained its present vitality without 
the vision, passionate enthusiasm, and perseverance that 
characterize José Olympio Pereira Filho—or, as his 
friends affectionately call him, “J.0.” 

About 1918, when he was fifteen years old, he got a 
job as porter in Garraux’s Bookstore in Sao Paulo; at 
thirty, he was its manager and a partner in the firm. 
Soon afterward, he decided to set up his own business; 
with money lent by friends, he bought a large private 
library and opened a little store to sell it volume by 
volume. In a short while he realized that he was really 
cut out to be a publisher, and, after a modest beginning, 


PAULO RONAI’s monumental ten-volume anthology of short stories of 
the world (Americas, June 1955) is one of the many works being 
published by J.0. Mr. Roénai’s familiarity with the Brazilian literary 
scene probably makes him eligible for the publisher's “secret com- 
mittee” mentioned in the article. 
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he moved to Rio and began bringing out new books in 
earnest. Most were by Brazilian authors, many unknown 
but destined to become famous overnight—like their pub- 
lisher, who at this writing is about to put out his two- 
thousandth title and his ten-millionth copy. 

José Olympio was born in Batatais, Sao Paulo State, 
of a Bahia mother and a Sao Paulo father. Brazilians 


José Olympio Pereira Filho, affectionately known as “J.O.,” has 
won Brazilian Order of Merit for contributions to publishing 
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from Bahia State are known for their animated conversa- 
tion, warmth, imagination, love of whimsy and color. 
Paulistas are considered models of industry, stern deter- 
mination, and positiveness. Throughout José Olympio’s 
life his Sao Paulo half has put into effect the dreams of 
his Bahia half. 

He was the second of nine children in a closely knit 
family. Because of this clannishness, he has always found 
his closest collaborators among his own relatives. Moacir, 
a first cousin, is his chief assistant. As business grew, 
José called in four brothers—Daniel, Athos, Anténio 
Olavo (a talented novelist who wrote Contra-Mdo), and 
Flavio (a professor)—his sister Celeste, his brother-in- 
law Luis Melo, and his cousins Gilberto de Azevedo and 
José Maria de Almeida. The last two are currently direc- 
tors of branch offices. 

To all of these associates, José Olympio is not so much 
a manager as a father. His big frame, his deliberate ges- 


noons in his desk chair surrounded by heaps of books and 
listening quietly to confessions, propositions, and requests 
from his authors. He talks little and gesticulates sparingly. 
His most frequent solution to personal problems is to 
pick up his telephone; at the other end there is always a 
friend (J.O. has spent a lifetime collecting them), often a 
high government official. In Brazil, friendship solves nearly 
all problems. 

Whether this family will ever stop growing is a moot 
question, for all of Brazil’s unpublished writers—the poet 
from Goias, the novelist from Piaui, the essayist from 
Acre Territory—hope to be adopted and published by 
J.0. The words “Livraria José Olympio Editéra” seem en- 
dowed with a magic capable of rescuing any book from 
the hateful conspiracy of silence, of enticing all reviewers 
and soothing all critics. Actually, the publisher’s happy 
choices have been so frequent, he has put out so many 
masterpieces and uncovered so much hidden talent, that 


Keeping it in the family. General staff meeting shows first cousin Moacir, brothers Athos, Daniel, J. O., and Anténio Olavo 


tures, his measured speech, heighten the effect of his 
patriarchal attitude, which he emphasizes by pretending 
to be older than his years. Like the paterfamilias of old, 
he strives to keep the tribe united and is interested in 
everyone’s problems, making them his. And as if his own 
vast family were not enough, his relations with house 
authors grow forever and inexorably closer. Congeniality 
turns into friendship, and friends become part of the 
family; they are always inviting one another to be best 
man, godfather to the children, confidant in personal 
troubles. So the Pereira family grows constantly bigger. 
Incorrigibly gregarious, José Olympio spends long after- 


his books have indeed become synonymous with quality. 
That is why Brazilian writers of the highest caliber, whose 
first books may have been published elsewhere, inevitably 
gravitate toward J.O. and are absorbed into the Casa 
(“the house” is J.0.’s self-effacing word, which includes 
himself, his co-workers, and the splendid tradition of his 
books). 

Although he has not neglected world literature, José 
Olympio has specialized in Brazilian writers. Shrewdly— 
and sympathetically—he soon realized that the country 
would not produce literature unless a large publishing 
house undertook to make it known. Unlike most of the 
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authors whose works he has published ( Brazilian intellec- 
tuals are given to skepticism where their country is con- 
a cerned), José Olympio is a diehard optimist who believes 
a the nation has infinite potentialities. Rival publishers soon 
found that his specialization was the outcome of a real 
vocation and that the country’s writers naturally con- 
verged where they were most fervently welcomed. There- 
fore, his competitors—traditional, respectable old houses 
—turned to other fields: textbooks, children’s books, 
translations—all, of course, far less risky and venture- 
some than the one he selected. 

J.0.’s attraction for authors is immeasurably enhanced 
by his extraordinary tolerance. What matters to him is not 
the author’s ideology, politics, partisan commitments, but 
simply his talent. A personal friend of the late President 
Vargas, whose books he published and to whom he re- 
mained loyal during the years of ostracism, José Olympio 


J.O. (right) shows new book to historian Octavio Tarquinio de 
Souza and his wife Licia Miguel Pereira, novelist and essayist, 
and scholarly writer Gastao Cruls 

nevertheless published works by some of the President’s 
bitterest adversaries, such as the late Graciliano Ramos’ 
Memérias do Carcere (A Prisoner's Memoirs). In this 
four-volume book, Ramos tells of his unhappy experiences 
at the time of Vargas’ New State, when he was jailed with- 
out formal charges and without trial. 

That the establishment has encouraged generations of 
writers is more than a plausible assumption, as statements 
by the authors themselves make clear. The historian Octa- 
vio Tarquinio de Souza dedicated his Vida de D. Pedro 1 
(Life of Emperor Pedro I) “to José Olympio, without 
ke whose encouragement this book would never have been 
i. written.” In a preface to his Historia e Tradigédes de Sao 
Paulo, Hernani Silva Bruno thanked José Olympio, “with- 
out whose stimulating collaboration this task would not 
have been finished.” Afonso Arinos said, in a preface to 
his Um Estadista da Repiblica (A Republican Statesman) : 
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“As for José Olympio, I must say he seemed more like an 
author running after a publisher than the other way 
round. He was forever sending me messages, telephoning 
me, pressing me, keeping me posted, and of course he 
was compelled not only by our old friendship but by his 
devotion to whatever seems to him worth supporting and 
preserving in Brazilian life.” 

These three examples will suffice, precisely because they 
are monumental works for a select reading public, works 
that took long and painstaking effort and whose sales 
potential was unpredictable. There are many others, of 
course, for by encouraging so many authors—both ma- 
terially and morally—José Olympio has contributed 
toward making literature a profession in Brazil rather 
than a pastime, an adventure, or a suicidal endeavor, as 
was formerly the case. 

Brazilian writers are fully aware of this, for, as the 
eminent sociologist Gilberto Freyre put it so expressively, 
“José Olympio is not just an individual, but an institution; 
his publishing house is not just a business enterprise, it 
is a force, a stimulus, a spirit that has become inseparable 
from Brazilian culture. More than that, José Olympio has 
proved that private enterprise can become as national in 
scope, as public spirited, and as splendidly superior to 
self-interest as any of the government departments or 
services that are officially supposed to be devoted to the 
people’s needs. . . .” 

Public service—but without red tape. Despite the in- 
creasing volume of business, José Olympio and his 
brothers are just as accessible as ever, just as informal, 
friendly, and efficient. The biggest transactions are still 
conducted orally, and written contracts are a relatively 
recent innovation. Incidentally, contrary to Brazilian cus- 
tom, the firm never buys manuscripts outright, but pays 
authors royalties on each successive edition. 

Probably because of its aversion to topheavy adminis- 
tration, the firm is unique in other respects too: it has no 
printing shop of its own, no bindery, no translators or 
readers on contract. Its titles are farmed out to different 
printers and binders, nearly all in Sao Paulo. Its trans- 
lations are very often prepared by the front-rank Brazilian 
authors whose own books it has published. 

The selection of manuscripts is a rather mysterious pro- 
cedure. Obviously, the executives themselves could scarcely 
find time for the avalanche of unsolicited material. José 
Olympio himself is far too busy holding “bull sessions” 
with his authors that seem idle but are fertile sources of 
positive suggestions and results. His office is a kind of 
literary café, with steaming demitasses adding to the illu- 
sion; moreover, he regularly reads a number of news- 
papers in order to keep in touch with whatever goes on 
in Brazil, goes to the movies every day, and bets on the 
horses on Sunday. Nor can his brothers read everything. 
snowed under as they are by administrative, technical, 
and business details. Who, then, reads the manuscripts? 
How can the firm know about, and get in touch with, 
authors in far-off parts of the country when their books 
are still scarcely more than an outline? When asked about 
this, J.O. smiles evasively and mutters something about a 
“secret committee.” This is probably made up of a couple 


of dozen fiction writers and critics, friends of the firm, 
who, though not formally entrusted with the task, never- 
theless keep their eyes and ears open, do a preliminary 
screening and filtering, and then submit to José Olympio 
the cream of the writing being done in Brazil and in the 
rest of the world. 

The only visible member of this group is the historian 
Octavio Tarquinio de Souza, editor-in-chief of Documen- 
tos Brasileiros, an important series of monographs on 
Brazilian history, sociology, ethnography, and biography. 
J.O. is particularly proud of this series, the hundredth 
volume of which will soon appear—the Bibliographie 
Brésilienne by Hyppolite Garraux, the old French book- 
seller in whose store, nearly forty years ago, fifteen-year- 
old José Olympio Pereira Filho first breathed book dust, 
the only dust that can intoxicate. 

This year’s anniversary would provide a good oppor- 
tunity for stock-taking and for bringing up to date the 1949 
catalogue. But it is unlikely that the brothers will find the 
time; feverishly engaged in the many new ventures their 
leadership in the literary world requires of them, they 
cannot afford a backward look. Besides, the flood of new 
manuscripts is such that new editions of the catalogue 
could not keep pace: by the time a re-issue could come 
out, many titles would inevitably be out of print. 

Who are the authors published by J.0.? The names of 


Goeldi drawing for Dostoevsky’s The Insulted and the Injured 


nearly all coincide with those of Brazil’s best. There are 
novels by José Lins do Régo, Rachel de Queiroz, Graciliano 
Ramos, Octavio de Faria, Licia Miguel Pereira; short 
stories by J. Guimaraes Rosa; essays and monographs by 
Gilberto Freyre, Octavio Tarquinio de Souza, Sérgio 
Buarque de Hollanda, Alvaro Lins, Silva Melo, Oliveira 
Viana; poems by Carlos Drummond de Andrade, Manuel 
Bandeira, Augusto Frederico Schmidt, Joao Cabral de 
Melo Neto, Cassiano Ricardo, and Lédo Ivo. Foreign 
writers are fewer; however, A. J. Cronin and Erich Maria 
Remarque may be called “house authors,” since J.0. has 
published Portuguese versions of all their books. In this 
connection, he seems inclined toward the monumental: a 
new version of Don Quixote, translated by Almir de An- 
drade and Milton Amado and published in an illustrated 
luxury edition; all of Dostoevsky, translated by top-rank- 
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ing authors and illustrated by established artists, to be 
followed by a similar edition of Dickens’ complete works 
and all of Tolstoy’s fiction. 

José Olympio’s editions have an unmistakable family 
resemblance. The early ones were mostly 16mo. paper- 
backs, their covers adorned with a delicate little vignette 
by the illustrator Santa Rosa on a white background; later 
editions were in 12mo. format, with colored covers boldly 
designed by Poty. Other artists—such as Luis Jardim and 
the famous Portinari—have also contributed covers. The 
Documentos Brasileiros titles have always worn a plain, 
rather austere white cover, by contrast with the multi- 
colored little gift books in the Colegdo Rubayat, a series 
of poetry of different countries named for its first, and 
eminently successful, volume, translated by Octavio Tar- 
quinio de Souza. J.O. has given exceptional opportunities 
not only to cover designers but to other artists in his 
illustrated series (particularly the Dostoevsky )—en- 
gravers and painters such as Goeldi, Clovis Graciano, 
Manuel Bandeira, and Lula Cardoso Ayres. 

Thanks to the influence exerted by José Olympio’s for- 
mats, typography, and covers, Brazilian books are now 
as unmistakable as those from France, England, or Italy. 
One innovation was the cover-flaps on which the work and 
the author are discussed either by specialized editors or 
by the author himself—an invaluable aid to understand- 
ing and interpretation. 

Publishing books, particularly purely literary ones, is 
no easy task in Brazil, where the reading public is small 
compared to the large population. The very size of the 
country, the dearth of transportation, a not-always-reliable 
postal service, import difficulties (nearly all paper for 
books comes from abroad), competition from foreign 
books, the prevalence of hot, humid, moth-breeding cli- 
mates that create storage problems—those are some of 
the hurdles faced by publishers every day. Balzac once 


Short-story writer and illustrator Luis Jardim jokes with Octavio Tarquinio de Souza, J.O., and brother Daniel 


said that paper is the strangest merchandise: before print- 
ing, it was worth one franc per kilogram; after printing, it 
might sell for ten francs or ten centimes. The axiom is 
certainly much more applicable in Brazil today than in 
nineteenth-century France. Publishing books in Brazil is 
a task for a Don Quixote; it would never occur to a 
Sancho Panza with no sense of adventure. 

José Olympio is not lacking in a sense of adventure. It 
gave him the courage to launch installment selling in the 
book field. Having noticed that few people ever enter a 
bookstore in search of a specific book, he decided to ex- 
periment with house-to-house selling, a practice that had 


Gilberto Freyre (right) says: “José Olympio is not just an 
individual, but an institution” 
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previously been tried only by some international firms 
specializing in encyclopedias or technical books. Thus 
José Olympio hoped to provide an outlet for huge 
stocks of literature titles that the stores were having 
trouble retailing. By making up sets of books of a kind 
with identical bindings, he succeeded immediately in win- 
ning new readers. With the profits from this operation he 
branched out further to publish new editions of the com- 
plete works of Brazilian authors (the late José de Alencar 
and Graciliano Ramos, and contemporaries such as José 
Lins do Régo, Gilberto Amado, Agripino Grieco). His 
successful example has been followed so widely that prac- 
tically all important publishers in Brazil now have their 
own installment plans. 

Publishing massive books of poetry was another of 
José Olympio’s bold ventures. As everywhere else, such 
books do not sell easily in Brazil until at least fifty years 


Typical “bull session” with best-selling novelists Mario Palmério 
(left) and Joao Guimaraes Rosa (right) 


after the author’s death. J.O. has managed to put money 
in the pockets of living poets. Bravely, he collected all the 
poems of Carlos Drummond de Andrade—a great solitary 
poet still frequently misunderstood and abused—in one 
560-page volume, beautifully printed, to replace the former 
half dozen or so scattered collections. It sold out in a few 
months. The same thing happened with the 400-page 
volume of the work of another great poet, Manuel Ban- 
deira. Both are now in their second editions and are being 
followed by a whole series of poetry volumes: Augusto 
Frederico Schmidt (800 pages), Joao Cabral de Melo 
Neto (270 pages), and so on. 

J.0.’s best-seller list is revealing. There are, to be sure, 
novels by world-famous authors (Cronin’s The Citadel, 
for instance) and by Brazilians (Dinah Silveira de 
Queiroz’s Floradas na Serra or Mario Donato’s Presenca 
de Anita), but these rub shoulders with autobiographies 
like Graciliano Ramos’ Memérias do Carcere and with 
“highbrow” scientific titles such as Gilberto Freyre’s 


J.0.’s children Geraldo and Vera Maria visit book-publishing 
business in time off from school activities 


Casa Grande e Senzala (The Masters and the Slaves) and 
Silva Melo’s Alimentacdao, Histéria e Cultura (Food, His- 
tory, and Culture). Their success was partly due, of course, 
to their extraordinary intrinsic value, but also to careful 
presentation and launching. 

For many years the firm kept its own bookstore in the 
center of Rio de Janeiro, on the Rua do Ouvidor, where 
writers and artists often gathered. As Carlos Drummond 
de Andrade has said, “No other place in Rio had such an 
avant-garde flavor. Here a writer liked to stop after visit- 
ing other bookstores to place his idea before others, to 
feel not like a book consumer but like a well-defined, par- 
ticipating human being involved in all the doubts and 
difficulties inherent to his imaginative, hypersensitive na- 
ture, hungry for support and communication.” But the 
city’s monstrous growth did not spare the bookstore, and 
the eight-story building was torn down to make way for a 
larger, more modern structure, into which J.O. will 
eventually move. Meanwhile, it exists solely in the memory 
of its habitués, who would no doubt endorse a spontaneous 
remark made once by old Graciliano Ramos, a wry, skep- 
tical man: “That’s a world in itself!” 

And now a temporary office in the Stock Exchange 
building houses the business firm that is also a club for 
intellectuals, artists, and politicians, the very heart of the 
country’s literary life, whose history, as Genolino Amado 
wrote years ago, can be split into two periods: before and 
after José Olympio. 

I wonder whether this busy and generous man includes 
a vacation among his plans for the future. Certainly he is 
not experienced in the ways of rest and relaxation. How 
would he occupy his afternoons if he were not at his desk 
receiving manuscripts, choosing cover layouts, talking to 
friends, and—while leaning back lazily—feeling “the 
house” with his whole being, breathing in through every 
pore its exciting, feverish, inimitable atmosphere? @ @ @ 
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JAMES NORMAN (photographs by the author) 


Most COUNTRIES are content to erect a statue and call 
it a national monument. But Mexico, a nation that 
memorializes its heroes and history in spectacular ways, 
has a habit of designating whole towns as national 
monuments. 

The most colorful of several such officially honored 
towns, and the most important historically, since it is 
the cradle of Mexican independence, is San Miguel de 
Allende, a festive city of some twelve thousand inhabi- 
tants located on the mountainous plateau two hundred 
miles north of Mexico City. 

Living in a national monument places quite a respon- 
sibility on the shoulders of the local citizens. It colors 
their way of life and modes of thought. For some people, 
living up to the past could be a strain, but not for the 
San Miguelenses. From town councilmen to the sandaled 


San Miguel de Allende, Mexico 


porters in the market place these tradition-respecting 
citizens are extremely conscious of the treasure they 
have inherited, and they intend to keep it looking and 
feeling right. Unlike most museum towns, this one is 
pleasant and unspoiled, an aristocratic little jewel with 
a lion’s share of seignorial mansions, flower-filled 
Mudejar patios, and people passionately devoted to 
fiestas. Here one sees no Aztec temples next door to a 
hybrid Bauhaus-style movie theater, no echoes of medie- 
val Spain squeezed between garages and Coca-Cola 
plants. San Miguel is pure colonial. 

Because of its historical significance, its picturesque 
charm, and its gay fiestas, San Miguel appears to be in 
a continuous state of open house. During the course of 
a morning stroll through the twisting cobbled streets 


JAMES NORMAN, Chicago-born novelist and short-story writer, has 
succumbed to the enchantments of San Miguel de Allende himsel/}, 
for he now makes his home there. 


one is likely to run into a Mexican cowboy decked out 
in appropriate array right down to his pistols, perhaps 
the Canadian Ambassador, a French or Hollywood movie 
star, a bullfighter or two, at least a dozen painters, and 
a group of solemn pilgrims on their way from tropical 
Veracruz to the near-by Sanctuary of Atotonilco. 

Just as aristocratic Spanish colonial families chose 
San Miguel as their home, so the town continues to draw 
outsiders who have adopted it for year-round or part- 
time residence. This lively colony of cosmopolites repre- 
sents the theater world, the arts and professions, and 
people who just like to retire in a comfortable national 
monument. Cantinflas, Mexico’s leading comedian, owns 
a house there; a few doors beyond is the former home 
of the artist Rufino Tamayo, now owned by the singer 
and movie actor Pedro Vargas. On a ranch just outside 
the town, Pepe Ortiz, one of Mexico’s most famous bull- 
fighters, who is now retired, raises fighting bulls. 
Eduardo Cardenas, the director of Selecciones del Read- 
ers Digest, shuttles between his New York and Havana 
offices and his easy chair in San Miguel de Allende. 
Howard Smith, the well-known portrait painter; the 
Canadian artist Leonard Brooks; and Robert Lawrence, 
symphony conductor and NBC opera commentator, also 
commute between their homes in San Miguel and jobs 
outside the country. 

Situated on a steep hillside facing the broad sweep 
of the Laja River valley and the distant blue fume of 
the Guanajuato Mountains, the town offers a superb 
background for either painting or fiesta. Almost every 
house is higher than the next, overlooking red-tiled 
rooftops and the shimmering — blue-and-yellow-tiled 
cupolas of twenty or so churches. 

Most of the social life revolves around the market and 
the jardin, or central plaza. The well-kept old village 
square is actually an oblong block with a pale pink sand- 
stone bandstand as its pivot. Prim flagstone walks, plots 
of vivid green grass, and several fountains surround 
the bandstand. Lime trees, hemlocks, and glossy mag- 
nolias, all carefully boxed and trimmed, spot the jardin 
with great blobs of shade. During fiesta time the branches 
blossom with large paper flowers pinned on one by one 
until the entire plaza quivers with vivid bloom. Scattered 
around the outside walk are some remarkably uncomfort- 
able, frivolous benches, usually occupied by people 
waiting for or plotting fiestas. Since the climate is 
kindly throughout much of the year, the jardin and its 
furnishings serve as a sunlit athenaeum, concert hall, 
and open-air living room for the entire town. It is also 
the foyer for the principal public institutions—the 
colonial city hall, the police station, various hotels, and 
the parish church or “cathedral,” as tourists call it. 

The church, a soaring “Gothesque” pile of pink stone, 
is the one anomaly in San Miguel’s otherwise uniform 
architecture. Its height is so dominating that the entire 
city seems to swirl around its solid base like clusters 
of dories around a lighthouse. Originally this church 
was a simple Franciscan building of no pretensions, but 
during an architectural spree in the last century its face 
was lifted by an Indian mason named Zeferino Gu- 


Opposite: Conchero dancers come from near-by 
mountain villages to perform from noon to 
midnight in San Miguel’s recurring celebrations 
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Curious towers of parish church, the work of an untrained Indian 
mason, dominate the landsc ape. Vote bronze statue of town founder, 
Friar Juan de San Miguel, in left foreground 

tiérrez, a lad without formal education who could neither 
interpret blueprints nor read a book, but who was with- 
out a doubt an architectural genius. Basing his church- 
building concepts on picture postcards and etchings of 
the French Gothic cathedrals (which usually showed 
only facades), he created a unique pink monument, 
Gothic in feeling, yet touched with the peculiar plastic 
freedom native to the Indian artist. Gutiérrez was also 
responsible for several other San Miguel churches and 
for the matchless classic dome on the nearby Church of 
the Conception. 

Notable among San Miguel’s baroque facades with 
their carved doors rich in Churriguerresque details is 
the Casa del Mayorazgo de Canal, popularly called the 
House of the Counts of Canal, and the San Francisco 
Church, whose elaborate facades and towers were de- 
signed by the architect Francisco Eduardo Tresguerras, 
the Michelangelo of Mexico. In a sense this church is 
the product of San Miguel fiestas, for it was paid for by 
donations and assessments on bullfight tickets. 

San Miguel de Allende was founded in 1542 by Friar 
Juan de San Miguel, an indefatigable Franciscan educa- 
tor, pioneer, and town-builder. For years the original 
village, a Spanish outpost in the dangerous Chichimeca 
Indian country, was called San Miguel de los Chichi- 
mecas. Growing in importance as a weaving, leather- 
work, and administrative center, it then became San 
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Miguel el Grande. Its present name—or, more accurately, 
combination of names—was officially conferred by an 
act of Congress as a tribute to the town’s role and the 
heroism of one of its sons in the struggle against Spain 
for independence. 

On September 16, 1810, the name San Miguel sky- 
rocketed across the Mexican firmament. For some time 
local citizens had been plotting a revolution with men in 
Querétaro, Dolores, and other neighboring cities. San 
Miguelenses who led the conspirators were Ignacio de 
Allende and Juan Aldama, two young officers of the 
Queen’s Dragoons, and Narciso Maria Loreto de la 
Canal, a colonel. Much of the planning took place in 
Allende’s brother Domingo’s home, which faces the plaza. 

Learning that their conspiracy was discovered, Dofia 
Josefa Dominguez, wife of the Corregidor in Querétaro, 
sent a messenger to warn Aldama and Allende in San 
Miguel. They in turn rode to Dolores to inform Father 
Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla. That night, September 15, 
from the steps of his parish church, Father Hidalgo 
issued the famous Grito de Dolores, the declaration of 
independence. Tragically, though Hidalgo, Allende, and 
Aldama had ignited the flame that swept Mexico toward 
freedom, they were not to see the final liberation, which 
took ten years of fighting. Within a year after the grito, 
all three were captured by the Spanish, executed, then 
beheaded. 


Fanciful murals and elaborate decorations cover chapel walls in 
Sanctuary of Atotonilco, dating back to 1740 
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In addition to supplying Mexico with an unusual num- 
ber of revolutionary heroes, San Miguel de Allende has 
also contributed a substantial number of intellectual 
leaders and national figures. The noted liberal Ignacio 
Ramirez, known as “El Nigromante,” was a San 
Miguelense. Dozens of small plaques mark historical 
houses—the home of General Mariano Escobedo, who 
defeated the forces of Maximilian and Napoleon III; 
that of General Anastasio Bustamante, one of the na- 
tion’s celebrated presidents. The singer Pedro Vargas 
was born not far from the market, and across town 
stands the more elaborate house left by José Mojica, 
opera star and matinee idol of the twenties, when he 
abandoned his career to become a monk in a Peruvian 
monastery. 

Neither the accessibility nor the moderate living cost 
of San Miguel does it any harm with settlers or visitors. 
The crack Aguila Azteca, the through train between 
Laredo and Mexico City, stops there; the El Paso train 
stops at Celaya and Querétaro, forty miles by bus or taxi 
from San Miguel. By highway, it is a trip of about five 
hours from Mexico City, over any of several routes. 

Though in the center of town land costs from ten to 
forty pesos a square meter, on the outskirts it can be 
bought for three or four. People who know their way 
about can buy or build for between four and ten thou- 
sand dollars the sort of house that would run to twenty 
or thirty in Beverly Hills. As for visitors, they have 
their choice of hotels, ranging in price from reasonable 
to cheap: the two. best, the Posada (on the plaza, with a 
beautiful garden and fine service) and the Instituto 
Allende Hotel (the newest and largest, connected with 
the art center); the Colonial, much more modest but 
good; the Vista Hermosa; and the San Miguel, which 
provides food and rather rough accommodations. 

The town has so much that excites the eye that people 
seem exceptionally anxious to enhance its glories. Re- 
cently former President Lazaro Cardenas, a frequent 
visitor in San Miguel de Allende, bought a plot of land 
overlooking the town and valley. He presented it to the 
city for use as a lookout so that visitors could see the 
town from the very best vantage point. 

With so much history to memorialize, plus religious 
holidays that need celebrating, the San Miguelenses are 
kept busy. There are people in Mexico who insist that 
the major heavy industry in San Miguel de Allende is 
fiestas. According to the official town calendar of events, 
there are well over thirty celebrations throughout the 
year, some of them week-long affairs. This averages one 
almost every tenth day. Among the most brilliant are 
the Independence Day celebration (September 15 and 
16), the Day of the Dead (November 1), the Christmas 
Posadas (December 16 to 24), the pre-Lenten carnivals, 
Easter Week, Corpus Christi (June), and the explosive 
fete in honor of the town’s patron saint, San Miguel 
(September 28 to October 1). 

In many towns the Independence Day festival amounts 
to little more than a few casual fireworks, a speech, and 
some athletic competitions. But in San Miguel de Allende 
it becomes a full-fledged production. The evening of 


September 15 opens with a band concert and serenata 
in the plaza. At eleven, heralded by a brilliant shower 
of fireworks, runners bearing torches and a scroll arrive 
from Querétaro, re-enacting Dona Josefa’s warning. After- 
ward come a speech and a delirious wrangling of church 
bells. The next day is given over to parades of elaborate 
floats and historical tableaus and one of the season’s major 
bullfights. 


Two weeks later comes the Fiesta of San Miguel. Bit 


Enterprising citizens rigged up homemade tortilla machine to feed 
thousands of pilgrims en route to services at Atotonilco Sanctuary 


Visitors who have seen the Mardi Gras at Cannes, New 
Orleans, and Veracruz, say they are pale by comparison 
with this four-day spree. During the previous week 
basket-weavers, toymakers, peddlers, and ranchers jam 
the roads and donkey trails leading into town. A rash 
of celebrations breaks out here and there: anticipatory 
rockets sail into the night sky while Indian dancers try 
a step or two. Then one day comes a thunderous albo- 
rada, dawn fireworks that shake the entire village. This 
sets off a continuous round of parades, street dancing, 
and parties. During the final two days, no San Miguelense 
sleeps. The colorful pre-Conquest conchero dancers, the 
Indian dancers from Oaxaca and Mitla, the unique 
Michoacan folk dancers, appear in strength. As many as ! 
three hundred of these vividly costumed performers ee ee 
gyrate tirelessly through streets and plaza. On the final ee 
Sunday there is a bullfight, usually with some of 
Mexico’s top toreros, and the evening brings street danc- 
ing, band concerts, and a breathtaking fireworks display. 

San Miguel de Allende is one of the few places in 
Mexico where the Christmas Posadas are celebrated in 
the traditional colonial manner. In private homes and 
chapels a room is transformed into a crib or manger for a 
the Christ Child. Every night from December 16 to 24 Ng 
processions wind through the streets to commemorate 
the journey of Mary and Joseph in search of lodging. 
The floats are accompanied by hundreds of children in 
gay shepherd costumes singing the lilting Posada carols. 
On the night the procession is due on a given street, the 
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rooftops and windows of the houses are strung with 
colored: lanterns, piiatas bulging with sweets and tange- 
rines are suspended overhead, waiting to be broken open, 
and candies are showered from the rooftops upon the 
paraders below. 

Somehow San Miguel de Allende has managed to 
avoid commercializing its spectacles. Fiestas are a heady 
wine the San Miguelense will share with visitors, but. 
outsiders or not, he means to enjoy his wine to the full. 
Long before the railroad and suitable roads touched the 
city, fiestas were bursting out all over, just as they do 
now. Once upon a time it may have been even more 
strenuous. The town used to pay homage to six patron 
saints and in 1789 the municipal government, worried 
by the number of festivals that needed celebrating, tried 
to abolish some of the saints—but without much success. 

Between fiestas this museum town and the surround- 
ing region gets its work done—mainly ranching, farming, 
and some handicrafts, such as the traditional tin work, 
silverwork, leatherwork, sarape weaving, and hand em- 
broidery. Although tourists bring additional wealth to 
San Miguel, particularly in the summer and winter sea- 
sons, few San Miguelenses except hotel keepers gear 
their lives to the tourist trade. Happily, they have kept 
the town from becoming a tourist trap littered with 
glossy curio shops and such. Though they work and 
play hard, the San Miguelenses are a serene people, as 
those living in a national monument should be. When 
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Patio of Instituto Allende, art school that occupies restored eighteenth-century family estate of the Conde de Canal 


they build a new house, though it may be equipped with 
refrigerator and Mixmaster, it always shows a colonial 
face to the world. They are just as mindful of the town 
rule that none of the original exterior walls of the old 
houses can be torn down or modernized. 

Even the police are a kind of anachronism. They are 
retiring. They operate from a tiny headquarters next to 
the city hall—a police station Spartan in equipment, 
with only a battered desk the color of an old yellow 
brogan, several ancient benches, and a rack filled with 
half a dozen elderly carbines. They have no radio, squad 
cars, or ambulance. When they must get somewhere 
quickly, they tumble out of headquarters and race across 
the plaza to one of the taxis stationed in front of the 
Allende house. 

Their routine is a calm one. On Sundays when a cele- 
brating rancher or peon takes on too much, you see 
pairs of policemen, wearing coarse olive uniforms in 
which they look like badly wrapped paper packages, 
moving back and forth between the jail and the market 
two blocks away. The retrieving of drunks is done with 
good-natured informality. If a man is too inebriated to 
walk, he is piloted down the street like an airplane, by 
three policemen—one holding each arm and the third 
supporting his legs. At times the convoy is followed by 
a police captain, a sad-featured official who carries the 
drunk’s straw hat and personal belongings. 

With another fiesta always around the corner, the 
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San Miguelense demands little in the way of other enter- 
tainment. There is a local Sports Club, which, along 
with the town’s famous art school, the Instituto Allende, 
is the local social center. There dances are given and 
amateur theatricals are organized. La Peralta, formerly 
an opera house, serves a mixture of U.S., European, and 
Mexican movies. At the new theater connected with the 
church and at the Instituto Allende, internationally 
known artists—singers, violinists, and ballet companies— 
frequently perform. 

As in most Mexican towns, there is a good sprinkling 
of bars. One, a dimly lit establishment with leather over- 
stuffed furniture, called the Cucaracha, is the hangout 
of a small number of U.S. lushes. The Catalan’s or Pepe’s 
Cantina, at one corner of the plaza, is a much more 
wholesome place. Here the ranchers and local politicians 
play dominoes in their spare time, and on Saturday 
evenings a traditional hot punch served from a teakettle 
draws in a lot of local workingmen. Most people, how- 
ever, take their pleasure in the traditional paseos, the 
strolls around the plaza. In addition to the Sunday noon 
and evening promenades, with the town band playing, on 
weekday evenings there is the paseo of the professional 
men, in which the town’s lawyers. doctors, professors. 
and businessmen gather in the plaza to discuss anything 
from literature to politics. On such evenings a visitor 
may encounter Leobino Zavala, one of Mexico’s most 
enjoyable poets; he may overhear the Peruvian art critic 
Felipe Cossio del Pomar,. the painter Rico Lebriin, and 
the Book-of-the-Month Club author Allan Smart discuss- 
ing a Tamayo mural or buried treasure. 

Treasure hunting is an entertainment pursued almost 
as enthusiastically as fiestas by the average San Mi- 
guelense. As a result of several revolutionary tides that 
swept over the region, people got in the habit of burying 
money and family heirlooms in walls and patios for 
safekeeping, and then forgot them. Several hoards have 
been found. and almost everyone in San Miguel de 
Allende has. at one time or another, dug up his yard or 
probed a wall in search of a legendary treasure. Many 
of these are said to be haunted or guarded by ghosts. 

Not so long ago’ a leading citizen in town, an elderly 
and very correct scholar, inherited some property along 
with the rumor of a buried treasure and a guardian 
ghost. He and a friend set to work opening a hole 
through the three-foot-thick colonial wall of stone and 
plaster where legend had it that the treasure lay. Prob- 
ing the full length of his arm into the orifice, the scholar 
found what felt like a roomy cavity filled with objects. 
Enlarging the hole and reaching in again. he pulled forth 
a silver salver. Treasure indeed! Trembling with excite- 
ment he reached in again and drew out a_ beautiful 
silver candelabrum. The third time his hand explored 
the hole something within the cavity suddenly locked 
his wrist, pinning him to the wall. Struggling to free 
himself, he screamed, “The ghost has me!” 

His alarmed companion heard a muffled answer: 
“Ghost nothing, you thief!” The treasure-hunting scholar 
had inadvertently cut a hole through the wall into the 
dining room of the adjoining house and had been remov- 


ing his neighbor’s silver service from the sideboard. 

San Miguelenses realize they have another treasure 
that in the long run will bring more prosperity to the 
town than pots of buried doubloons. This is the Instituto 
Allende, the outstanding art school in Mexico, which was 
founded by Enrique Fernandez Martinez, former gover- 
nor of the State of Guanajuato, and Felipe Cossio del 
Pomar, and is affiliated with the University of Guana- 
juato. It occupies the restored eighteenth-century mansion 
of the Conde de Canal, set in acres of rolling lawns and 
gardens, and has its own modern hotel, exhibition 
rooms, studios, workshops, and recreational facilities. Its 
staff and guest teachers include such men as the muralist 
and non-objective painter James Pinto, Rico Lebrun, 
Rufino Tamayo, and David Alfaro Siqueiros. 

San Miguelenses have become accustomed to seeing 
students and artists painting in their picturesque sun- 
washed streets. They look upon all this activity with a 
certain benignity, for they know their national monu- 
ment is rapidly becoming the most painted and photo- 
graphed monument in the world. @ @ @ 


Narrow, cobbled streets twist through town, adding to its charm 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ ON PAGE 43 


1. When in Rome, do as the Romans do. 

2. A word to the wise is sufficient. 

3. Birds of a feather flock together. 

4. There’s many a slip *twixt the cup and the lip. 
5. The grass is always greener on the other side of the 

fence. 

6. Fine feathers don’t make fine birds. 

7. Once bitten, twice shy. 

8. None so deaf as those that will not hear. 

9. All that glitters is not gold. 
10. Silence is golden. 
11. A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 
12. There’s a time and a place for everything. 
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A VENEZUELAN WHOSE INFLUENCE SPREAD THROUGHOUT TWO CONTINENTS 


ERNESTO ARDURA 


In DecemBer 1855 the Chilean Congress approved a 
Civil Code for the young republic. A hundred years have 
passed, and—with the modifications that time has natu- 
rally made necessary—it is still in effect. There could be 
no better proof of the accomplishment of its Venezuelan- 
born author, Andrés Bello. 

Bello’s Code put an end to an era of juridical an- 
archy in Chile. So numerous, and sometimes so contra- 
dictory, were the laws Spain had decreed for its colonies 
that it was difficult to tell which were in force, particu- 
larly when to this confusion was added the abundance of 
laws passed by Chilean legislators after the independence. 
The influence of the Code on other American countries 
was, according to Bello’s biographer Pedro Lira Ur- 
quieta, “almost comparable to that of the Napoleonic 
Code on Europe,” and several of them, including Colom- 
bia and Ecuador, adopted it. 

But Andrés Bello was not only a lawmaker. Teacher, 


Readers will remember ERNESTO ARDURA, who is in charge of the 
editorial page and education section of the Havana newspaper E| 
Mundo, for his article on Shakespeare and Cervantes in our Novem- 
ber 1955 issue. 
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grammarian, literary and historical scholar, poet, with 
Hemisphere-wide influence, he may well be called the 
“civilizer of America.” His position in Spanish American 
culture is one of balance and synthesis. 

A contemporary, friend, and teacher of Simén Bolivar, 
Bello was personally Bolivar’s exact opposite. The one 
was ruled by heroic fire, the other by intellectual rest- 
lessness. They were fighters of different tempers. but 
with a single objective: freedom for Americans. Bolivar 
sought it amid the thunder and lightning of battles, 
Bello in spiritual labors, in the task of civilization. His 
whole life was marked by the serenity, the hard-won 
inner harmony, that we notice in the portrait of him at 
the National Library in Caracas, attributed to the French 
painter Monvoisin. 

Bello was born in 1781, into a modest Caracas family. 
His father was an inspector with the Treasury and was 
fond of music—two quite antithetical activities. What 
he earned could barely support a family of eight chil- 
dren. If it was done at all it was owing to the house- 
keeping skill of Ana Antonia Lopez de Bello, an intel- 
ligent and spirited woman, who taught her children their 
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letters and gave them their early religious training. 

Andrés proved such a diligent student that his parents 
put his education into the hands of Friar Cristébal de 
Quesada, librarian of the near-by Convent of La Mer- 
ced. From Friar Cristébal, a man of vast learning whose 
library was an active intellectual center, Bello received 
a solid foundation. He learned Spanish and Latin, and 
even translated Virgil. By the time Friar Crist6bal died 
in 1796, young Andrés was familiar with the classics 
and alive with the intellectual curiosity his teacher had 
instilled. 

He continued his studies with Father José Montenegro, 
who once, observing him absorbed in a tragedy of 
Racine’s, said in reproof: “It is a great pity, my friend, 
that you should have learned French.” This language 
was at the time the principal vehicle for revolutionary 
and liberal ideas. Bello had access to them early, and 
they made a profound impression on him. 

In the final examinations, Bello won the prize for 
oratory and received high praise from the board. At 
sixteen he entered the University of Caracas to study 
almost its entire curriculum: philosophy, law, and medi- 
cine. Like a man of the Renaissance, he wanted to learn 
and know everything. He took his degree in philosophy 
and studied law for two years, until he received a gov- 
ernment appointment. 

About this time Bello met, at the house of his friend 
the Marquis of Ustariz, two European scholars who in- 
fluenced him greatly: Humboldt and Bonpland. Always 
interested in geogravhy, he may have accompanied them 
on their excursions and given them information about 
the region. He is said to have gone to Mt. Avila with 
them but to have been too exhausted to complete the 
climb. What is certain is that he was developing the 
love of American nature of which he was later to sing 
in his poetry. 

Despite his shyness and reticence, the young student 
had romantic episodes. He was always very discreet in 
such matters, but evidence is provided by some of his 
verses, such as this one addressed to a blond girl in 
whose arms he wanted to die: 

Felice yo si en este albergue muero, 
y al exhalar mi aliento fugitivo, 


sello en tus labios el adids postrero! 


Happy would I be in this shelter to die 
And, on exhaling my fugitive breath, 
To seal on your lips my last goodbye! 

These compliments seem not to have been convincing: 
the lady apparently disdained him. Instead of the roman- 
tic death he had aspired to, he found himself with a 
life before him to be filled with effort, struggle, defeat, 
experiences of every kind. He relieved his anxieties 
through poetry, that favorite confidant in romantic 
matters. 

In April 1810, an opportunity arose for him to go in 
search of new horizons. The Spanish Governor was over- 
thrown, and the Revolutionary Junta, the first independ- 
ent government in Spanish America, appointed Bello 
secretary of a mission to London charged with securing 
recognition of the new regime. Simon Bolivar and Luis 


Lopez Méndez were also on the committee. Up to a point. 
England looked with favor on the rebellion of the 
Spanish colonies, because it would open their ports to 
trade; at the same time, the British did not want to 
make an open enemy of Spain when the two countries were 
fighting a common enemy, Napoleon. Therefore, though 
the Venezuelan mission was received courteously, it 
could not obtain the support it sought. If anything at all 
was achieved, it was the aid offered to Bolivar and to 
Francisco de Miranda, which enabled them to return to 
America to go on with the work of emancipation. Bello 
and Lépez Méndez remained in London to continue the 
negotiations. 

But soon the Revolutionary Junta found itself in diffi- 
culties. The Spanish armies had fought their way to 
Caracas and, taking advantage of a calamitous earth- 
quake that left the city in ruins, defeated the patriots 
and reestablished the colonial government. 

For Bello this left only one choice. In Venezuela there 
was war, for which his temperament was not suited; in 
London there was peace and work, if nothing more. He 
remained there nineteen years, from 1810 to 1829, giv- 
ing Spanish lessons, working in the Chilean and Colom- 
bian legations, frequenting the libraries, and preparing 
himself through study and meditation for his future 
mission as teacher of Chile and of America. 

The humanistic education acquired in his boyhood now 
received the impact of Anglo-Saxon empiricism, princi- 
pally that of Locke. The influence of these ideas is evi- 
dent in a textbook he later wrote: Filosofia del Entendi- 


The enormous saman, a Venezuelan tree, was the subject of one of 
Bello’s youthful poems 
miento (Philosophy of Understanding), considered by 
Menéndez y Pelayo “the most important work of its 
kind in American literature.” Expounding in it the 
principles of psychology and logic, Bello followed the 
English authors almost entirely. His thought combined 
the influences of the Enlightenment—the ideological 
foundation of the liberal movement in America—with 
the experimentalism of the English philosophers. The 
result was a mature judgment and keen insight into the 
problems of his time. 

He was married twice, both times to Englishwomen: 
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Andrés Bello was born in this house in Caracas, Venezuela, in 1781 


first to Mary Anne Boyland, who died very young and 
left him with two children; and second, with better luck, 
to Elizabeth Dunn. The marriage was a happy one, 
though the Bellos’ financial difficulties multiplied as their 
family increased. 

Adapted by now to life in England, Bello had not for- 
gotten America. He was attentive to everything that hap- 
pened in his distant country. Perceiving more and more 
clearly that the best contribution he could make to the 
American cause would be in the spreading of culture and 
the awakening of minds, he contributed to magazines 
that served these aims, such as El Censor Americano, 
Biblioteca Americana, and El Repertorio Americano. 
These were all short-lived, but Bello’s work on them was 
fruitful and he published some of his research in them. 

This was the period when he wrote his American- 
inspired poetry—the “Alocucién a la Poesia” and the 
“Silva a la Agricultura de la Zona Torrida.” From an 
early age he had been drawn to poetry. Simple, bucolic 
themes inspired his first compositions: the ballad “Al 
Anauco,” in which he sang, with mythological allusions, 
of the tranquil life along the river beside which he was 
born; the Arcadian lyric “A un Saman,” dedicated to a 
giant Venezuelan tree; the sonnet “Mi Deseo,” about the 
delights of country life in the company of that blond 
lady who seems to have been the muse of his youth in 
Caracas. But actually these were mere babblings. Not 
till the two silvas did his poetry reach a high point. The 
silvas were intended to be part of a majestic poem dedi- 
cated to America. In the first, “Alocucién a la Poesia 
[Address to Poetry],” he proclaimed: 


Tiempo es que dejes ya la culta Europa 
que tu nativa rustiquez desama, 

y dirijas el vuelo a donde te abre 

el mundo de Colon su grande escena. 


It is time you left cultured Europe, 

Which your native rusticity dislikes, 

And directed your flight to where 
Columbus’ world opens its great vista to you. 


Never had American nature and American heroes— 
“Where can you look without seeing monuments to 
heroism?”—been exalted in language so polished and so 
masterly. The theme bears out what the eminent Domini- 
can scholar Pedro Henriquez Urefia has said about Bello: 
that he was the first writer to make explicit the desire 
for intellectual independence. 

Even more inspired is the second silva, “La Agricul- 
tura de la Zona Torrida,” in which Bello described the 
beauty and richness of the American tropics. This is 
classical verse, recalling Fray Luis de Leon, with a 
touch of baroque in the metaphors: 


Ti tejes al verano su guirnalda 

de granadas espigas; tu la uva 

das a la hirviente cuba: 

no de purpurea fruta, o roja, o gualda, 
a tus florestas bellas 

falta matiz alguno, y bebe en ellas 
aromas mil el viento 

y greyes van sin cuento 

paciendo tu verdura, desde el llano 
que tiene por lindero el horizonte, 
hasta el erguido monte 

de inaccesible nieve siempre cano. 


You weave summer’s garland 

Of sheaves of wheat; you give the grape 
To the boiling vat; 

No hue of purple, red, or golden fruit 
Is missing in your beautiful forests, 
And the wind 

Drinks a thousand aromas in them, 
And countless flocks 

Nibble your grass, from the plain 
Whose border is the horizon 

To the tall mountain 

Ever white with inaccessible snow. 


He praised the tranquil and creative life of the country- 
side, source of progress and peace. Aware that work 
provides the strongest guarantee of the prosperity of 
nations, he wisely advised the new American republics 
to concentrate their energies on working the soil: 
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Honrad el campo, henrad la simple vida 
del labrador, y su frugal llaneza. 

Asi tendran en vos perpetuamente 

la libertad morada 

y freno la ambicién y la ley templo. 


Honor the country, honor the simple life 
Of the farmer, and his frugal plainness. 
Thus you will be perpetually 

A haven for freedom, 

A brake for ambition, and a temple for law. 


At last came an opportunity to return to America. In 
1829, just at a time when Bello was in anxious straits, 
the Chilean Government offered him a post in the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs. Moving to Chile provided him 
with the stimuli and the environment he needed for his 
cultural mission. 

Besides carrying on his official duties at the Ministry. 
he taught and wrote, and soon established a reputation 
as the most eminent scholar in Chile. The country’s in- 
tellectual aristocracy studied with him. Unlike most con- 
temporary teachers, he did not believe in memorization. 
He addressed the intelligence, made his pupils think, and 
inspired them with a passion for learning. His library 
was a meeting place for intense young people. In 1842 
he was invited to organize the University of Chile, and 
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superior es lo de mas arriba; inferior, lo de mas abajo; exterior, 
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he served as its first rector till his death in 1865. 

Bello’s intellectual activities aroused much controversy. 
Argentine refugees from the Rosas dictatorship, in- 
fluenced by Romanticism, considered his purism a hin- 
drance to the revolutionary impulse. They accused him 
of being a conservative, addicted to established forms. 
Bello defended himself superbly in his address at the 
opening of the University of Chile. 

He emphasized the necessity of maintaining the unity 
of the language—not that this should prohibit neolo- 
gisms when they are appropriate to the nature of 
Spanish. As for arguments between Classicists and Ro- 
manticists, Bello did not take sides, though he had 
always been considered a Classicist. It was good for 
young people, he thought, to study all literatures and 
styles of expression. He himself set an example by mak- 
ing a free translation of Victor Hugo’s poem “La Priére 
pour Tous” (pronounced by some to be finer than the 
original), with which he demonstrated his knowledge of 
Romantic authors and, to a certain extent, his identifica- 
tion with them. 

This interest in the language, in teaching Americans 
to speak and write their common language properly as a 
means of cultural unification, was one of the central 
preoccupations of Bello’s life. He was responsible for the 
creation of a chair in grammar at the National Institute, 
and in 1847 the first edition of his Gramdtica de la 
Lengua Castellana, designed for use by Americans, was 
published. This book was to establish a new basis for 
the study and teaching of the Spanish language. No 
higher praise could be given it than that of the eminent 
Spanish philologist Amado Alonso: “Andrés Bello’s Span- 
ish Grammar, written more than a century ago, remains 
even today the best Spanish-language grammar we have.” 

Bello examined the language with the utmost logic 
and simplicity. Philosophically, according to Alonso, he 
appears to have followed the authors of the Port-Royal 
Grammar. But he did not believe in absolute general 
principles. “Every language,” he said, “has its particular 
theory, its grammar. Therefore, we should not apply 
indiscriminately to one language the principles, the 
terms, the analogies that sum up, for better or for worse, 
the practices of another.” Hence he stripped Spanish 
grammar of the strait jacket of Latinity and sought out 
its own true nature. Instead of imprisoning himself in 
rigid classifications, he attended to the different func- 
tions of words; he corrected erroneous definitions, such 
as that of gender; he presented a masterly exposition of 
verb theory—in short, he grounded grammar on science. 
The noted Colombian writer Marco Fidel Suarez has 
said with justice that Bello’s Grammar is “the most pro- 
found and original philological work that has been writ- 
ten in the Spanish American republics.” 

He also turned his attention to spelling. In Bello’s 
time, Spanish orthography was anarchic. Every writer 
had a system of his own, and the Royal Academy of the 
Language had not yet become the supreme authority. 

In these circumstances, Bello proposed a spelling re- 
form based on phonetics, ignoring etymology and cus- 
tom. He wanted people to write as they pronounced—a 
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criterion also favored by other famous grammarians, 
including Antonio de Nebrija, author of the first Spanish 
grammar, published in 1492. Bello eliminated the silent 
h, as in Italian; separated the functions of the j and the 
g, reserving the latter for the hard sound and the former 
for the guttural; discontinued the use of y as a vowel; 
replaced the soft c with z; and removed the silent u 
after g. These innovations were accepted in Chile and 
several other American countries, and for some time 
Bello’s spelling was used in newspapers, textbooks, and 
public and private documents. Eventually, however, the 
American republics elected to follow the Acadeny rules. 
But Bello’s influence has been so strong that the Academy 
itself has gradually adopted some of his simplifications. 
The most recent changes, approved in 1952, authorize 
the suppression of such generally unpronounced letters 
as initial p preceding s (as in psicologia) and m pre- 
ceding n (mnemotecnia). 

Bello’s activity as a lawmaker was based on his con- 
viction that without a legal order embodying justice and 
stability America could never make creative use of its 
freedom. From the days of his first post at the Foreign 
Ministry, he was noted as an authority on international 
law, which he taught and on which he later wrote a 
valuable treatise that was used as a textbook at the Uni- 
versity of Chile. He continued to advise the Ministry 
after he left. In the Senate—where his prestige was so 
enormous that the chamber once reversed itself after 
hearing his views—he collaborated on a number of 
Bello scribbled mathematical equations on the manuscript of his 
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juridical projects. He helped to write the Constitution 
of 1833. In 1864 he was asked by the United States and 
Ecuador to arbitrate a dispute between them. But his 
most important contribution to law was unquestionably 
the Civil Code, which he undertook at the request of the 
Senate. He began work on it in 1831. 

During the nine years it took him to prepare the draft, 
he consulted the most diverse sources. His inspiration 
was drawn from liberalism, but, as a pragmatist, he 
adopted from many legal systems what seemed best to 
him. The major principles of his Code were family or- 
ganization based on paternal authority, freedom of con- 
tract, and an eclectic rule of inheritance favoring the 
legitimate heirs. Bello studied Spanish legislation—par- 
ticularly the thirteenth-century compilation called the 
Siete Partidas, which, according to his own testimony. 
he used to read after meals as a digestive. From’ the 
French Code he took his provisions on contract; from 
Anglo-Saxon law, including U.S. authors, his ideas on 
property and on freedom of testament (under Spanish 
law, four fifths of a man’s estate must go to his widow 
and children), though the congressional committees that 
revised the draft did not fully accept his opinion on the 
latter point. Codified Roman law was the foundation of 
most of the Code, with adaptations based on legal ex- 
perience and on Chilean needs. 

When Bello had finished, an open hearing on it was 
held by a mixed commission of senators and deputies. 
and then it went to a series of study committees. After 
long discussion, it was approved in December 1855 and 
went into effect on January 1, 1857. The final version. 
of course, contained certain provisions and doctrines 
that were not Bello’s, but his orientation remained and 
he edited the text. 

In assessing Andrés Bello’s work, it is difficult to place 
him in a given school. He was neither a pure Classicist 
nor a pure Romanticist. He was acquainted with the 
entire cultural process of his time, and disseminated 
those ideas, principles, and literary styles that he thought 
best suited to the American nations. Those critics who 
consider him a thorough-going conservative and Classi- 
cist are wrong. Some of his ideas are as advanced as 
they could possibly be. He merely expresses them with- 
out raptures. 

In Indice Critico de la Literatura Hispanoamericana, 
the Uruguayan essayist Alberto Zum Felde comments that 
Bello is “the only great essayist and scholar representing 
the intellectual generation of the independence.” He adds 
that the educational nature of his work condemns him 
to early obsolescence. But to this it might be argued 
that many of Bello’s ideas are still valid. 

Indeed, from the distance of a century, what is strik- 
ing is his extraordinary vision. Living at a time when 
two historical epochs met, Andrés Bello understood the 
complexities of that world in transition. He foresaw the 
future greatness of America. He realized that political 
independence required cultural liberation, and he wished 
to conciliate the best of the past with the progress that 
comes from law and education. No one else worked so 


hard at this task as he, or achieved so rich a return. 
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Left: 46.82-carat stone 
graces platinum ring 


Below: Scheetler 
emerald, an 87.64-carat 
Vuzo stone, shows 
intricate patterns 

cut in India 


Emera!d-studded crown of the 
Virgin of the Andes, formerly 
owned by Cathedral of 
Popayan, Colombia, is valued 
at “several million dollars” 


COLOMBIA 


With A HASTE born of starvation, the Spanish soldier 
ripped the feathers from the newly killed chicken. A 
few deft knife strokes, and the bird was ready for the 
cooking fire that flickered at his elbow on the South 
American jungle floor. Suddenly, he stopped—his gnaw- 
ing hunger forgotten. Amid the tiny pebbles and undi- 
gested corn that spilled from the hen’s gizzard, scat- 
tered glints of green no bigger than dewdrops caught 
the soldier’s eye. 


TED MORELLO, a native of Washington State, is night telegraph 
editor and specialist on Latin American affairs for the New York 
World-Telegram & Sun. He visited the emerald mines during a 
trip to Colombia last year to cover economic and industrial news. 
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Emeralds! 

Thus did the hen steer the Spanish conquistadors’ 
search a step nearer one of the world’s great subterra- 
nean treasure hoards—Colombia’s Muzo emerald mines. 

The emerald, a variety of beryl related to the aqua- 
marine, forms as a hexagonal crystal. Chemically, it is 
a silicate of beryllium and aluminum. Chromium gives 
the crystal its color. But the quality that has hypnotized 
man through the ages is esthetic rather than chemical. 
The indefinable charm lies in the mysterious vivid-green 
depths of a perfect stone. 

Most precious of gems, the emerald runs through the 
lore of all ages and civilizations. Man has always looked 
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upon it with awe and has ascribed to it mystical powers. 
Amulets of emerald have been revered as revealers of 
truth, enemies of enchantment, and cures for all manner 
of physical and mental ailments. In rabbinical legend the 
emerald was one of the four precious stones given to 
Solomon by God. Pliny wrote that while other gems 
weary the eye, the emerald restores its strength. Ivan 
the Terrible, whose treasure included emeralds, called 
the stone “the enemy of uncleanness.” There is a U.S. 
woman who daily unlocks her store of emeralds from a 
wall safe, spreads them on a table, gazes transfixed into 
their hypnotic green depths for two hours, and then 
gently returns them to their hiding place. 

The most famous mines of the Old World were those 
of Cleopatra at Mount Zabarah in Nubia, which yielded 
the green crystals on which the Egyptian queen’s gem 
cutters carved her image. But the mines of Cleopatra 
never gave the world stones of the flawless beauty that 
is the hallmark of Colombian emeralds. Although a few 
inferior stones are mined elsewhere, Colombia today 
dominates emerald production. 

The Chibchas, whose empire flourished in what is now 
Colombia before its conquest by Gonzalo Jiménez de 
Quesada, burned the gems before their gods and stuffed 
their mummified chiefs with gold and emeralds. Chibcha 
legend tells of a large and beautiful emerald, born of 
an Indian virgin, which changed into a living infant 
and grew up to become a great chief. 

During the conquest of Peru, the Spaniards learned 
that the Indians of Manta worshiped an egg-sized emer- 
ald as a goddess, whom they called Umifia. The Indian 
priests cannily suggested to worshipers that the “mother” 
emerald would favor those who reunited her with her 
scattered “daughters.” Thus the priests built the votive 
offerings into a vast store of emeralds—ripe for the 
plucking by the conquistadors. But superstition robbed 
Pizarro’s men of much of their green booty. Fortunes in 
emeralds were shattered to dust under the hammer blows 
of those who believed that only thus could genuine stones 
be distinguished from glass. Nor did the Spaniards ever 
find Umiia. 

The first emeralds discovered by Jiménez de Quesada 
were found in Indian huts by foraging soldiers in 1537 
during the march from the Caribbean to the savanna of 
Bogota. Having wrung the location of their mines from 
the Chibcha Indians, Jiménez de Quesada sent out an 
exploration party under Captain Pedro Fernandez de 
Valenzuela in 1538. Valenzuela returned bearing a few 
precious stones, enough to spur the Spaniards to assume 
operation of the ancient workings at Somondoco—today’s 
Chivor mines—high in the Andes. 

In 1544 the governor of New Granada, as Colombia 
was then called, sent Captain Diego Martinez to the 
tropical forest north of Bogota to conquer the Muzo 
Indians and settle their territory. For years the warlike 
tribe held off the invaders, but at last it was beaten into 
submission. In 1559 the Spaniards founded Trinidad de 
los Muzos as the capital of the newly conquered region. 

The continuing search for new emerald fields had 
been spurred by Juan de Penagos, a captain in Martinez’s 
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Under watchful eye of supervisors, workers pry away banks in 
search for emeralds on a Chivor terrace 


army, who had found the first trace of emeralds in the 
Muzos’ territory when he opened an Indian tomb. But 
the Spaniards were wary of such inconclusive proof. After 
all, they recalled, Cortés had found emeralds adorning 
the cloaks and sandals of Montezuma in Mexico. And 
Pizarro had sent the King four chests filled with emer- 
alds snatched from the Inca of Peru. Yet they could find 
neither mines nor emerald veins in Peru or Mexico: 
subsequent history showed that none had ever existed. 
The green jewels of Montezuma and Atahualpa had 
flowed into the Indian rulers’ treasuries through trade 
with the Chibchas of the Bogota savanna. 

So a new fever of hope swept the Spaniards’ ranks 
when, during the closing days of warfare against the 
Muzos, Martinez’s starving men found in chicken giz- 
zards what they considered definitive proof of emerald- 
bearing rock in the region. 

The fowl, spoils of the victory over the Muzos. were 
descendants of the first to come to the New Kingdom. 
The birds’ forebears had been brought in by the German 
conquistador Nicholas Federmann, whose chaplain, Juan 
Verdejo, had tended them lovingly during Federmann’s 
expedition from Coro. far to the east on the Caribbean. 
Despite Verdejo’s vigilance. Indians had made off with 
some of the hens, which eventually had passed to the 
Muzos. No less enchanted than man by an emerald’s 
glitter, the hens had gulped down the tiny green pebbles 
while scratching their food from the soil. 

Now there was no doubt that the stone existed natu- 
rally in the Muzo region. But still the buried treasure. 
covered by jungle and hidden in the heart of a hill, 
eluded the searchers. 

It was on August 9, 1564, that the final clue came 
to light. A Spanish soldier cantering across the plaza of 
Trinidad de los Muzos reined in abrupily as he saw a 
glint of green on the ground. Scooping up a handful of 
gravel flecked with green crystals, the horseman—half 
knowing what the answer would be—asked a passing 
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Indian: “What are these?” 

“Tap-y-Acar,” the Indian replied in his own tongue. 

Green stone—emeralds! 

In some near-by hills, the Indian continued, there 
were many such stones. This place was the Cerro de 
Itoco on the encomienda of Alonso Ramirez Gasco 
Manchego, one of the conquistadors. 

Although Gasco is generally credited with the dis- 
covery of the Muzo field, the rich veins were first ex- 
ploited by Captain Benito de Poveda, another of the 
conquerors. By threats and cajolery, Poveda and his 
companions induced some of the Indians to guide him to 
the Itoco hills. The first small samples convinced the 
Spaniards that wealth for them all lay beneath their 
boots. 

Poveda and his friends formed a company in 1567. 
Within a few days the project had paid for itself. Among 
the emeralds recovered were two so clear, green, and 
britliant that they were considered too fine for any 
hand but the King’s. Court appraisers evaluated them at 
four thousand gold pesos. 

So ended the opening chapter of a bejeweled story 
that glitters through more than four hundred years down 
to the present. The pre-Conquest prelude is hidden by 
the centuries. And in some respects, modern economics 
masks present-day activities as carefully. 

Production figures, guarded jealously as a_ trade 
secret, have been so irregular or incomplete as to be all 
but meaningless. For example, the Colombian Ministry 
of Mines lists Muzo production as 22,519.88 carats in 
1954 and 18,379.78 in 1955, and Chivor’s at 10,818.31 
and 91,214.48 carats for the same years. But it is im- 
possible to determine production value from such lump 
figures without either a breakdown into grades or a 
monetary appraisal of the totals. On both scores, the 
Ministry’s report is studiedly silent. However, it has 
been estimated that Muzo alone has produced more than 
a million dollars’ worth of stones—possibly as much as 
two million—in some years. 


Reginald Miller, New York lapidary, polishes a Colombian gem 
en route to fashionable jewelry mart 


Today all Colombian emeralds except those taken from 
U.S.-owned Chivor are the property of the Government. 
Since 1946 the Government has exercised control of its 
holdings through the Bank of the Republic, a quasi- 
governmental institution. 

The Muzo mines are situated in the hot country of the 
Carare River, a tributary of the Magdalena, two days’ 
trip by road and trail north of Bogota. Chivor, a hun- 
dred miles northeast of Bogota, lies at the chill nine- 
thousand-foot level of the Andes in a nearly inaccessible 
region broken by plunging canyons and sheer mountain 
walls. The nation’s only other important group of emer- 
ald mines, Cosquez, discovered near Muzo in 1646, has 
not been worked for years, though it has produced fine 
stones. 

Muzo mining is by the open-cut method. After the 
jungle is stripped away, terraced benches like giant steps 
about 55 to 165 yards long, 17 to 22 yards wide. and a 
yard deep are hacked into the steep slope. Rows of 
workers armed with crowbars and hoes chip at the rock 
in search of the precious emerald pockets, which occur 
irregularly in thin veins. Periodically, debris is washed 
away by a flood released from a gated reservoir above. 

Chivor has been intermittently tunneled and terraced. 
Tunneling was favored by the early Spaniards, who were 
thus able to keep an iron grip on the Indian slave miners. 
Caged in the tunnels, the miners were forced to produce 
crystals as the price of their meager rations. Many died 
under the inhuman treatment. So flagrant did the abuses 
become that Charles II of Spain, at the insistence of 
Pope Clement X, ordered Chivor abandoned in 1675. 
Reclaimed by the jungle, the workings were lost for 
more than two centuries. 

Tunneling also brought disaster to Cosquez and earned 
the mine the macabre title “Cavern of the Dead.” Three 
hundred workers were entombed alive in a cave-in dur- 
ing the mine’s early days. A grisly reminder came to 
light in 1850 when miners unearthed water jars and 
bones—all that remained of the three hundred. 

Emerald prices vary enormously. The value depends 
on depth of green, brilliance, and freedom from flaws. 
Imperfections most commonly take the form of cracks 
and inclusions that impair the gem’s transparency. The 
truly flawless stone is as rare as perfection itself. One 
expert has said he doubts that a superfine gem exists 
larger than one ounce. Another estimates that superfine 
emeralds represent only .01 per cent of total Colombian 
production. 

The principal market for Colombia’s poorest grade of 
stones is India, where prices as low as fifty cents a carat 
prevail. Stones too small or imperfect for the connoisseur 
bespangle garments or set off zircons in modest-priced 
jewelry. Skilled Indian gem cutters carve even the most 
badly clouded crystals into delicate floral or animal 
figures. 

At the other end of the scale, the fine emerald—the 
costliest of all jewels—frequently sells for three and 
four times the price of a diamond of equal weight and 
quality. For example, Francis P. Pace, president of 
Chivor Emerald Mines, Inc., of New York, owners of the 
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Somondoco property, tells of a thirteen-carat Chivor stone 
sold to the scion of one of America’s leading families 
for $130,000—or $10,000 a carat. 

One of the great treasures of the world is the crown 
of the Virgin of the Andes, formerly the property of the 
Cathedral of Popayan, Colombia. In 1590, when an epi- 
demic devastated the west coast of South America, 
Popayan was miraculously spared. In gratitude the city 
ordered a crown made for its patron Virgin that should 
surpass any in the world in beauty and cost. Goldsmiths 
and lapidaries toiled for six years to produce the jeweled 
marvel. The massive, pure-gold crown is said to contain 
the largest collection of fine emeralds in the world— 
453 gems totaling 1,521 carats. In 1936, with papal 
permission, the Cathedral sold the crown to a U.S. syn- 
dicate for a price that has never been disclosed. How- 
ever, in New York the Fifth Avenue jeweler (Oscar Hey- 
man & Bros.) that guards the crown for the syndicate 
values it at “several million dollars.” 

Another Fifth Avenue jeweler, Tiffany, owns a seventy- 
five-carat Muzo stone that once sold for sixty thousand 
dollars. Today it is offered as a “bargain” at twenty- 
nine thousand. 

Modern production difficulties are less spectacular but 
no less harassing than the sixteenth-century Indian war- 
fare that afflicted the Spanish treasure hunters. At the 
top of the list stands emerald piracy, carried out in a 
variety of forms. 

A Bogota government official estimates that up to 90 
per cent of all Muzo.stones flow into world trade chan- 
nels as contraband. And Mr. Pace says the Chivor com- 
pany has lost between fifteen and twenty million dollars 
to emerald thieves since 1925. 

Mine workmen are responsible for some small-scale 
larceny. However, Bank and Chivor management offi- 
cials agree that such thefts are negligible, amounting to 
no more than 5 per cent of the total loot. Bandits that 
formerly operated almost unchecked still harass mine 
operators from time to time. In the spring of 1955 a 
landslide uncovered a rich pocket of emeralds on private 
property some twenty miles from the Chivor holdings. 
The discovery attracted a gang of thieves, who beat and 
routed the owner before they were chased off by army 
troops. But when the troops withdrew, the bandits re- 
turned and carried off the entire treasure. 

However, the inajor losses at both Muzo and Chivor 
have been traced most consistently to unscrupulous con- 
cessionaires and absconding mine officials. In a report 
to the present Chivor owners in 1944, the late Peter W. 
Rainier wrote that during his 1928-31 tenure as mine 
superintendent under the former management, “a parcel 
of first-grade emeralds, the best lot ever shipped from 
the mine, disappeared in New York along with a com- 
pany employee. | estimated the cut value of this parcel 
at around two million dollars.” 

Despite stringent Colombian Government regulations 
against private possession of uncut emeralds, an enor- 
mous illicit trade flourishes in Bogota. Ironically, the 
illegal transactions are carried on most actively in three 
cafés situated within a one-block radius of the Bank of 
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the Republic. In a single raid on one of the cafés re- 
cently, police seized contraband stones which they valued 
at two hundred thousand pesos (about eighty thousand 
dollars). The contrabandists themselves bemoaned their 
loss at a much higher figure. 

The staggering loss to the Colombian Government and 
to the Chivor owners is reflected in an official appraisal 
of the illicit traffic. Dr. Rafael A. Dominguez, chief of 
the Ministry of Mines’ fiscal section, says: “A great part 
of Colombia’s emerald production has been going into 
world trade through illicit channels. . . . While it is im- 
possible to determine the number of carats that move 
illegally, it is believed that the total is considerable if 
one compares the emerald stock found in Mexican, 
United States, and European markets with Colombian 
export license figures.” He adds that contrabandists 
smuggle emeralds across the border into Venezuela “with 
the greatest ease” or take them to Colombian seaports 
from which confederates among ships’ crewmen carry 
them to Mexico or the United States. U.S. customs men 
cannot interfere so long as the 5 per cent duty on unset. 
cut stones is paid; rough Colombian emeralds enter the 
United States duty-free. 

Every effort is made at the mines to discourage theft. 
As soon as workers uncover a showing of morralla—the 
emerald mineral, which itself is of little value—the 
supervisor hurries to the strike. He watches carefully 
as the overhanging rock wall is pried away and the 
emeralds are picked out by hand. Should the work be 
interrupted by darkness before the pocket is exhausted, 
the supervisor seals the vein with wet clay, on which he 
scrawls his signature. A cascade of rock and dirt from 
the terrace above is then poured over the workings. Next 
morning the supervisor is on hand to direct removal of 
the debris and to examine the seal before digging is 
resumed. 

Once the mine has laid in a sufficient store of emer- 
alds, the manager sends to Bogota for a government offi- 
cial, who weighs and appraises the gems, places them 
in a hemp bag, and takes them to the Bank of the Repub- 
lic under seal. There officials reweigh and reappraise 
the gems and— in the case of the privately owned Chivor 
stones—automatically grant an export permit or release 
them for sale by the company’s Bogota office. As na- 
tional property, Muzo stones are stored in Bank vaults 
or sent to government-contracted lapidaries for cutting 
and eventual sale. 

Alarmed by the illicit traffic’s drain on the national 
treasury, the Ministry of Mines is drafting a new emer- 
ald code to regulate exploration, exploitation, and com- 
merce. Dr. Dominguez says the proposed code, which 
would not affect private mines, is expected to reduce 
contraband activities 95 per cent. 

But the orderly production and marketing of emeralds 
clashes with the more cavalier practices that have be- 
come traditional over the centuries. More important, law 
enforcement is up against human nature itself. As one 
official puts it: “A man can smuggle away a fortune in 
emeralds between his toes. Faced with such a temptation 


—and given the opportunity—they all get Green Fever.” 
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HUBERT LECKIE 

TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE pounds of muscle hur- 
tled through the air as the Argentine wrestling champ 
Antonino Rocca took one of his flying leaps and crash- 
landed on the brawny shoulders of “Skull” Murphy. A 
roar of delight went up from the throngs of Rocca fans, 
ranging from old ladies to small boys, who had turned 
out on a hot Washington night to watch the antics of the 
slippery heavyweight from South America. He gave them 


Artist-turned-author HUBERT LECKIE, who designs AMERICAS’ pages 
each month, covered the recent Rocca match in Washington espe- 
cially for the magazine. 


Jet-propelled aviation in the ring is trademark of Antonino Rocca, 
Argentina's gift to professional wrestling 


a good show. As he rolled, flipped, jumped, and tumbled 
about in a kind of violent ballet, it was easy to submit 
to his peculiar brand of fascination. 

The popular “flying wrestler,” whose colorful matches 
are generally a sell-out, has broken sports attendance 
records in Europe, South America, and the United States 
(he claims to be unbeaten in 1,311 bouts). Probably his 
biggest success took place in Caracas, Venezuela, when 
he defeated Primo Carnera for the second time. Rocca 


When friendly, easy-going Rocca gave kids 25 
autographs, “vicious” opponent “Skull” Murphy 
tried unsuccessfully to break it up 
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Antonino applies a leg lock the hard way. Novel position gives leverage for kick in rival’s face that follows 


Ajter taking a mean pushing-around from Murphy, bare-footed 
Rocca threatens to deposit the Skull in the sixth row 


is also proud of certain financial achievements. His spell- 
binding matches gross a cool $180,000 a year, of which 
his take-home pay comes to about $65,000. He is used 
to drawing gates of $50,000 and more in Madison Square 
Garden, where he was responsible for fourteen straight 
sellouts. In a single two-month tour across the United 
States from New York to Los Angeles, he took in a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

Not that he always wins. In Washington Rocca lost 
the first fall when Skull Murphy, using his own head as 
a battering ram, pounded the Argentine senseless; Rocca 
took the second; but the match was declared “no con- 
test” when it ended up in a brawl. 

Antonino Rocca was born twenty-eight years ago in 
Treviso, near Venice, Italy, the son of a fencing master 
who was also sabre champion of Italy for a dozen years. 
At fourteen young Antonino had become a rugby star. 
and he followed this up with a track title. While on a 
trip to Argentina with an older brother, a hydraulic 
engineer, he won a four-year athletic scholarship to the 
University of Rosario. Argentina, he says, really gave 
him his start in the career that was to carry him to fame. 
He turned professional at eighteen. Condition, he main- 
tains, is what it takes to win. 

Always an exhibitionist in the ring, Rocca seems to 
shed his showmanship in the locker room. As he relaxes 
after a bout, the soft-spoken, obviously well-educated 
Argentine is scarcely recognizable as the mad whirlwind 
of a few moments earlier. He holds a degree in engineer- 
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Rocca relaxes in the shower after the fight. He loses five pounds 
in the course of a lively match 


In aerial caper, Rocca lands on Murphy from above, but the Skull 
prepares to dump him out of the ring 


With Murphy stunned by a back-breaker, Rocca celebrates winning 
of second fall in Washington match by Tarzan-style leap to the ropes 


Minutes later, he engages in spirited conversation with author 
Hubert Leckie 


ing and is a fluent linguist, speaking Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, French, and English. Married to an Argen- 
tine of French-Canadian descent, he has a four-year-old 
daughter, Janine Annette. 

One of Rocca’s most enthusiastic fans is said to be 
Arturo Toscanini. The maestro reportedly cut short by 
fifteen minutes a symphony concert in Atlanta, Georgia, 
to avoid being late for a Rocca match scheduled that 
night in the same city. 

Rocca, in turn, is fond of music, prefers Toscanini 
conducting Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, and has gone 
so far as to compose eight popular songs himself. @ @ @ 
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a short story by MERCER COOK 


illustrations by ALDEMIR MARTINS 


Wuen Tinky piep he went straight to canine heaven, 
without so much as a stopover in puppy purgatory. His 
mouth watered as he saw the catless, flealess, carless ave- 
nues, inlaid with juicy steakbones and lined by fire 
hydrants not more than two feet apart. 

“You are entitled to a. man on a leash, if you wish,” 
said kindly Saint Bernard on admitting him. “You suf- 
fered much on earth.” 

“No man on a leash, thank you,” replied Tink». eagerly 
eyeing one of the gargantuan bones. “My earthly suffer- 
ings were indeed numerous, but they didn’t make me 
bitter.” 

Saint Bernard grunted approval and returned to his 
gate, leaving Tinky to reminisce about his wretchedness 
here below. First, there had been his name, obviously an 
abbreviated form of “Stinky.” This had offended his 
delicate sensibilities. For a while he had refused to 
answer to the pejorative appellation, but he had finally 
become resigned to it, realizing that forgiveness is a 
canine virtue. 

Then there had been the question of his diet. His 
mistress, a bride of nineteen who had never before owned 
a dog, had fed him nothing but dog biscuits. Because 
of this vegetarian fare, Tinky developed rickets by the 
time he was four months old. A well-meaning veterinarian 
prescribed meat and cod-liver oil. Tinky loved the meat, 
but to get it he had to imbibe oceans of the foul-smelling 
liquid that made him worthy of his name. 

Perhaps the worst of his digestive problems had arisen 
when he tried to serve mankind by devouring two pages 
on the French subjunctive. His master had inadvertently 
let a grammar fall to the floor one evening. Tinky never 
could understand why he was punished for having de- 
leted those two indigestible pages. 

In addition to his alimentary troubles, Tinky had suf- 
fered because of his breeding. Obviously a descendant 
of a motley array of dogs, he was snubbed by the snob- 


A professor of Romance languages at Howard University in Wash- 
ington, D. C., mercer cook has studied and traveled extensively 
in both Europe and Latin America. “Tinky” in his initia! effort 
in the field of the short story. The Brazilian artist ALDEMIR MAR- 
tins, who did the illustrations, has won prizes both in his own 
country and at the Twenty-eighth Venice Biennial. 
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bish canines who lived nearby—all members of the 
exclusive Tail Waggers Club. The aristocratic Scotty 
next door sniffed disdainfully whenever he saw Tinky. 
The spitz across the street growled menacingly. The 
cocker from the big house on the corner snapped, 
“What's a mutt like you doing in this neighborhood?” 

Only Tinky’s pride had prevented him from asking the 
spaniel what a mutt was. As he studied his surroundings. 
he concluded that he was being scorned because of his 
color. The spitz was white; the cocker blond; the Scotty 
black. Tinky was a nondescript brown. Maybe this was 
the race problem he had heard his master and mistress 
discussing one afternoon. No doubt there was something 
wrong with his shade of brown. Or perhaps it was his 
nose, the tell-tale curl of his crinkly hair—his paternal 
grandmother had spent a month or two in Africa. 

Thus slighted by the neighborhood pups, Tinky had 
decided to force their admiration by developing his in- 
tellect. He listened intently to conversations between 
master and mistress, thanking his Dog Star for his su- 
perior linguistic talents. Everyone knows that dogs can 
understand human beings much better than human beings 
understand dogs. He never missed a word of such radio 
or television programs as “Meet the Press” or “Town 
Meeting of the Air.” On the other hand, whenever his 
mistress tuned in jazz, a soap opera, or Liberace, he 
either dozed off or scratched to go out. 

Rin-Tin-Tin and Lassie were a revelation to him. 
There they were, stars in their own right, and just about 
his color! Yet no one called them “mutts.” “Yes, indeed,” 
he had mused, “intelligence must be the key to the 
Social Register.” 

His vocabulary had increased by leaps and bounds. 
Words like dehydrate, detergent, and even antidisestab- 
lishmentarianism held no secrets for him. By dint of 
studying the advertisements and subtitles on the TV 
screen, somehow or other he had learned to read. Before 
long the morning newspaper began to show the imprint 
of his paws, especially the editorial page, his favorite. 
One morning, when his mistress found him engrossed in 
Walter Lippmann’s column on the Geneva Conference, she 
exclaimed: “Well, I'll declare! Tinky’s an intellectual. 
He’s a perfect mimic. Anyone would think he was ac- 
tually reading.” 

Preoccupied with household duties, she thought it 
mere coincidence if he growled whenever names like 
Hitler, Stalin, Talmadge, or McCarthy were mentioned 
in conversation. And how could she know, when he re- 
fused to eat for two whole days, that he was grieving 
over the death of Einstein? 

Tinky seldom read the comics; they were too difficult. 
Especially confusing to him had been one of the strips 
which included the hated word in its title. Imagine his 
bewilderment when he discovered that A. Mutt was a 
tall white man constantly involved in difficulties with a 
short fellow named Jeff! Whatever had that cocker 
spaniel meant when she called him—Tinky—a mutt? 

In his dilemma he had pawed through the dictionary 
until he came to the M’s, but the epithet was nowhere 
to be found. The entries went from mute to mutilate, 
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mutineer, mutiny, mutter, mutton, mutual, muzhik and 
muzzle; all of those were familiar, but there wasn’t any 
“mutt.” 

Thus baffled, Tinky had turned back to the editorials. 
Repeated references to an author named Shakespeare 
attracted him to books, with which his master’s study 
was well supplied. Fortunately, most of the volumes 
Tinky wanted were on the lower shelves. It was interest- 
ing to see him scan the titles on a given shelf, and then 
carefully pry one tome loose. 

He read rapidly and extensively. For the longest time 
he preferred The Call of the Wild to Hamlet, but eventu- 
ally the Melancholy Dane won him over. Because of his 
growing color consciousness, he admired Othello, though 
he disliked the violent denouement. With mixed emo- 
tions he noted this comment in an article by C. J. 
Warden in The Scientific American: “There is some evi- 
dence for supposing that the dog is far superior to the 
cat in intelligence, and not far below the raccoon and 
the monkey.” Only once did he lose patience while read- 
ing, and that was when he came across the lesson on the 
imperfect subjunctive in French. 

“Til never speak the stuff,” he had reasoned, after 
laboring for hours over the nasal sounds and French u, 
“but I might as well learn to read it.” Still, he wondered 
why his master had so much trouble with the uvular 
rrrrrr. 

Eventually his mistress began to show him off to her 
friends. “Our dog’s an egghead,” she would say laugh- 
ingly. “Just look at him pretend to read Balzac—and in 
the original French, if you please!” 

The word “pretend” had made Tinky wince. Such im- 
comprehension on the part of his human beings led him 
to seek understanding once again from other canines. 
Intellectual activity had caused him to neglect his love 
life. He was four years old before he had his first 
flirtation, and that was a brief one. In the park he had 
met Fifi, a democratic French poodle with hair as curly 
as his own. Rumor has it that she was pleasant enough 
at the beginning, and even responded coquettishly to his 
introductory sniff. She soon lost interest, however, when 
he insisted on asking her reaction to Bonjour Tristesse. 

As she left him for a low-browed boxer. Tinky had 
wondered, “Will no one ever understand me?” 

Perhaps it was mere luck that had made him chance 
upon a book on hypnotism. After reading it from cover 
to cover, he conceived the idea of transferring his 
thoughts to his mistress. He could not have selected a 
more unwilling subject, for at the moment she was cén- 
centrating on a mink coet. 

Disappointed but undaunted, Tinky then decided to go 
to work on his master, a young French instructor at the 
local college. Tinky nad sensed that his master was often 
woolgathering as he sat for hours ostensibly correcting 
mountains of papers. Here, obviously, was a_ barrier 
easier to break through than a mink-coat obsession. So, 
one Thursday evening, Tinky decided to make the su- 
preme test. The master sat at his desk, with Tinky at his 
feet. One, two, three papers felt the wrath of his red 


pencil. 


“It’s now or never,” Tinky reflected. “Say “The hell 
with it; ll go look at TV. The hell with it; I'll go look 

And then it had happened! Stressing the second word 
exactly as Tinky had done, the master said: “The hell 
with it; Pll go look at TV.” 

Tinky proudly preceded his master into the living 
room, exhilarated by his triumph and dazzled by the 
possibilities it offered for the future. This was power; 
never before had Tinky heard of a dog’s dominating a 
man. To his eternal credit, let it be noted immediately 
that not once did he dream of using this power for evil 
purposes. The worst he ever did was to make his master 
serve him meat without cod-liver oil. 
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To return to the sequence of events, Tinky and his 
master had then proceeded to the living room. 

“Do you mind if I turn on the television?” the master 
asked his wife, as she lay on the sofa dreaming of mink. 

“Suit yourself,” she replied indifferently. 

“Try Channel Five,” Tinky suggested. 

“T’ll try Channel Five,” said the master. 

Tinky grinned with satisfaction. 

The program then in progress on Channel Five was 
one of those quiz affairs, called “Knock Fort Knox.” The 
contestant, a West Point cadet, had selected Latin Ameri- 
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can history as his category. Again Tinky smiled, for 
only two days earlier he had read Hubert Herring’s 
History of Latin America and had considered it much 
more thorough than Gunther’s /nside Latin America. His 
master, not particularly interested, started to turn to 
another channel. 

“Leave it on! Leave it on! Leave it on!” Tinky ordered. 

“Oh, I guess I might as well,” said the master. 

“Might as well what?” the wife asked. 

“Might as well leave it on.” 

Again Tinky smiled. 

Meanwhile, the cadet had answered all the easy ques- 
tions: “In what year did Columbus discover America?” 
“What was Evita’s last name?” “Which Latin American 
republic is nearest to Florida?” The correct answers to 
these queries had netted three hundred dollars; the last 
two questions would tell whether he could “Knock Fort 
Knox” and win two thousand dollars. 

“No coaching from the audience!” the moderator cau- 
tioned. “Remember, one answer and one answer only. 
Here is the next-to-the-last question and it’s worth seven 
hundred dollars: Which Latin American nation has a 
coastline that stretches 2,600 miles?” 

Tinky’s master, playing the game at home, was tempted 
to say “Peru.” 

“Chile!” said Tinky. 

“Chile!” the master and the cadet said simultaneously. 

“Did you say Chile?” the moderator asked. “You are 
absolutely right! And now,” he shouted, trying to talk 
above the applause, “and now comes your opportunity 
to Knock Fort Knox! You now have a thousand dollars. 
Are you ready to try to double it?” 

“Yes,” said the cadet. 

“Yes,” said Tinky. 

“Yes,” said the master, who was now enjoying himself 
thoroughly. 

“Well, here comes the last question: Who was Cuitla- 
huac?” 

“A relative of the Aztec ruler Moctezuma,” Tinky 
suggested. 

“A relative of the Aztec ruler Moctezuma,” his master 
echoed. 

“I haven’t the slightest idea,” said the cadet. 

“Oh, I’m sorry!” the moderator gloated. “Cuitlahuac 
was a relative of the Aztec ruler Moctezuma. But you 
have won a thousand dollars. Go over to Scrooge, our 
paying teller, and collect.” 

By now Tinky’s master was quite pleased with him- 
self. A strange gleam came into his wife’s eye. The down 
payment on her mink coat would have materialized if 
only her husband had been on that program. 

“Why don’t you try to get on one of those quiz 
shows?” 

“Well, 1 might do just that,” her husband answered. 

The next week he spent all his spare time listening 
to other quiz programs. He missed only one question, 
“What is a mutt?” His wife figured that had he actually 
participated on those shows, his earnings would have 
totaled twelve thousand dollars. And what a mink coat 
that would buy! Convinced by now that her husband 
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was a genius, dreadfully underpaid by the college, she 
wanted him to resign his instructorship and concentrate 
on the giveaways. 

“You can make a career of it,” she urged. “Other 
people do.” 

“We'll see,” he replied prudently. “First let me try 
my luck under fire. I might not do so well in front of 
a mike.” 

Breathlessly his wife waited for the postman each day, 
looking for an invitation from one of the shows to which 
she had applied. Finally one came from the “Itch to Be 
Rich” program. Naturally, the invitation was, accepted. 
Tinky would be placed in a kennel while master and 
mistress went to New York. When the dog got wind of 
these plans, he had objected: 

“Don’t go without me! Don’t go without me!” 

“Maybe I shouldn’t go without Tinky,” the master 
said. “After all, we’ve never left him before. He might 
grieve about us.” 

“What!” his wife exploded. “Take the dog with us? 
Are you crazy? We'll have ever so much running around 
to do; he’d only be in the way. Besides, | may want to 
stay over till Monday to do some shopping.” 

For a brief moment, Tinky had been tempted to tell 
his master a thing or two, but upon reflection he had 
decided to let the man learn by bitter experience. So, on 
Friday evening, Tinky was placed in a kennel, without 
a single book to read, and the Andersons left for New 
York. 

When the big moment arrived, Tinky’s master, who 
had selected “Famous People” as his category. was 
eliminated on Moctezuma, his third question. “I can’t 
understand it,” he moaned. “Must have been nervous. 
You saw how I answered all those questions at home.” 

He took his twenty-dollar prize and paid their hotel 
bill. Railroad fare and the four dollars a day for 
the kennel would have to come out of his pocket. Need-. 
less to say, no shopping was done, and Mrs. Anderson, 
who had told all her friends to be sure and catch Ted on 
TV, did not even speak to her husband until Monday 
morning. “Are you trying to lose your job at the college 
by being late?” 
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Tor a day or two Tinky did nothing about the situa- 
tion. Then, realizing that his master had learned his les- 
son, the dog took pity on him. “Come on and catch the 
‘Million Dollar Question,’ ” he suggested. 

The “Million Dollar Question” was the newest of the 
giveaway shows. Though no one had won the million, 
hope sprang eternal each week. Two contestants had 
actually got as far as the half-million mark, and had 
refused to push their luck any further. Sponsored by 
the Texas Chamber of Commerce, the program was the 
Great State’s answer to those skinflints who offered a 
paltry sixty-four thousand dollars in giveaways. 

Though Tinky had never seen the program, he had 
read about it in the papers, and realized that it might be 
an effective antidote for the gloom that had engulfed his 
household. At his suggestion, the master watched and 
got all the right answers. In no time, Mr. Anderson was 
writing to the sponsors. 

“Don’t forget to mention that your dog must accom- 
pany you.” 

“I mustn’t forget to mention that my dog will accom- 
pany me,” came the echo. This time the wife did not 
object. 

Intrigued by the stipulation about the dog, the spon- 
sors invited Mr. Anderson to appear the following week. 
The category assigned him was “These United States.” 
He would have preferred something about French litera- 
ture or Latin America, but the Texans wanted a more 
patriotic theme. 

Once again the Andersons left home, this time in a 
special plane provided by the Chamber of Commerce. 
And this time Tinky went along. 

At the start of the program, Mr. Anderson first had 
to relate his impressions of Texas. Then he was ques- 
tioned about Tinky. 

“Tell him I can read,” Tinky prompted. The master 
obeyed. 

“A reading dog, eh? Well, we shall see about that.” 

Two assistants then brought out a stack of about 
twenty books and stood them side by side on a low 
bench. Asked to pick out a volume by Shakespeare, 
Tinky selected Macbeth. The audience applauded. His 
identification of Crusade in Europe as the work of a 
distinguished native Texan brought more applause. 
Finally he was directed to select the most interesting 
title of the lot. Disregarding his impulse to take One 
Man’s Meat, Tinky pawed at The Texas Rangers. Pande- 
monium broke out in the studio. Several spectators 
shouted, “Give the dog the million!” 

After hurried consultation, the sponsors decided to 
credit Tinky with the first half million. Mr. Anderson 
could then decide about attempting the final question 
for the other half million. He glanced at his wife, whose 
eyes were pleading: “Take what you have and quit!” 
“Go ahead and try it!” said Tinky. 

Through force of habit, Mr. Anderson repeated, “Go 
ahead and try it.” His wife fainted. A nurse revived her 
with smelling salts. At long last, the great question, 
worth exactly one million dollars: 

“In what year did the Great State of Texas become 


one of these United States?” 
Poor Tinky! This was one question he had not antici- 
pated. He knew about the Alamo, Davy Crockett, and 
Sam Houston, but he couldn’t remember whether Texas 
was admitted to the Union in 1840, 1845, or 1846. And 
to think that he had encouraged his master to risk the 
first half million! Mrs. Anderson fainted again; again the 
nurse obliged with the smelling salts. 

During the excitement, a dog in the studio audience 
barked. This was a Great Dane, Texas-born and Texas- 
bred, which explains why he barked with a drawl. Tinky 
heard the bark, understood, and relayed its message to 
his master. 

“1845! 1845! 1845!” 

All sorts of things happened in the next few seconds. 
Of course, Mrs. Anderson fainted again. Then Mr. Ander- 
son fainted on receiving the million in one-dollar bills. 
Someone ran out for a fresh supply of smelling salts. 

In the meantime, Tinky had joined the Great Dane. 
“How can I ever thank you?” he asked. 

“Think nothing of it, pardner! As soon as I seen you, 
I knowed you had Danish blood, and us Scandinavians 
gotta stick together.” 

“But I’m too small to be a Great Dane,” Tinky ob- 
jected. 

“Mebbe smoking stunted yore growth when you was 
young.” 

“No, I never did any smoking, but I did get rickets 
from eating too many dog biscuits.” 

“Jes’ lak I said, pardner,” his benefactor drawled. 
“That mighta done it.” 

By then Mrs. Anderson had come to. After kissing her 
husband, she looked for Tinky, and saw him chatting 
with the Great Dane. She rushed over, threw her arms 
about him, and sobbed: 

“Oh! you adorable mutt, you!” 

Simultaneously, Tinky’s ears, tail, and spirits fell. 
That word again, despite all his accomplishments! And 
right in front of his new-found relative! The shock was 
too great, the humiliation too bitter. Tinky slumped to 
the floor. By the time the nurse could reach him with 
the smelling salts, he was already tasting the Elysian 
bones of canine paradise. @ @ @ 
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ON THE 
ECONOARIIC 
FRONT 


NEW PATTERN OF INDUSTRIALIZATION 

Something new in industrialization is under way in 
Central America. Five nations—Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua—are studying and 
planning moves that will lead to economic integration and 
a unified market of over nine million people rather than 
smaller national markets, the largest of which numbers 
scarcely more than three million. Central America is ideal 
for @ project of this sort since the countries involved are 
close neighbors, have many common interests and prob- 
lems, and are not yet highly industrialized. 

This plan got under way in 1952 when, under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations Economic Commission for Latin 
America, the Central American Committee on Economic 
Cooperation—made up of the five interested Ministers of 
Economy—was created. This body, operating on a gov- 
ernmental level, established a Commission of Industrial 
Initiatives to act in a liaison capacity between the govern- 
ments and private enterprise. It makes no formal decisions 
but adopts recommendations to be considered by the Min- 
isters of Economy. 

When the Commission met recently in Guatemala City, 
representatives of private enterprise participated in the 
discussions for the first time, and it was voted to recom- 
mend the following as regional industries: an existing paint- 
and-varnish manufacturer in Costa Rica that uses raw 
materials from the other Central American countries; a 


Piling concrete blocks in Guatemala 
for shipment to other 
4 Central American countries 


cardboard-container company in Guatemala ready to be- 
gin operations and in a position to expand to meet the 
needs of the unified market; and, also in Guatemala, a tire 
and rubber-products factory soon to be set up. 

Other industries that would fit into the regional pattern 
were suggested by the business representatives and will be 
considered for possible future inclusion—for example, an 
insecticide plant in Costa Rica. But, since there is a similar 
operation in Nicaragua, the Commission resolution called 
for a detailed report. Both Guatemala and Costa Rica have 
plans for establishing petroleum refineries, and it was rec- 
ommended that a study be made so that they can coordi- 
nate their efforts under the new system. A proposed factory 
in Guatemala to manufacture glass containers is to be stud- 
ied further. Since all the necessary raw materials are avail- 
able in the other Central American countries, experts will 
determine the most propitious location. Other regional in- 
dustries under consideration are paper products, ceramics, 
rayon fiber, metal containers, meat and milk products, 
construction materials, and so on. Of course, these opera- 
tions need not be new, but they must lend themselves to 
expansion so that they can meet the unified-market 
demand. 

An important sidelight of this Guatemala meeting was 
that representatives of private industry in the five nations 
were able to make personal contact—many for the first 
time—and discuss not only plans for economic integration 
but business problems in general. 

Under the integrated system, industries will not be dupli- 
cated within the region and will be exempt from local taxes. 
A unified market has already been created by the multi- 
lateral free-trade treaty between the five nations that is 
now awaiting ratification and will eliminate import-export 
duties on the products that fall under the new system. To 
finance all of this, the countries have agreed to set up a 
Central American Industrial Development Fund, with an 
initial quota of one million dollars each, plus annual 
contributions. 


PLANNING AHEAD 

At the same time the Central American countries are 
cooperating on regional industrialization, they are also 
trying to expand their national economies. For example, 
the Honduran Economic Council has worked out a five- 
year plan that will cost some 250,000,000 lempiras, or 
about half as many dollars, and includes the construction 
of highways, housing, and hospitals, as well as the devel- 
opment of hydroelectric power. Though the plan was pre- 
pared more than a year ago, limited finances have pre- 
vented its being put into effect until recently. The Interna- 
tional Bank has helped, to the extent of $4,200,000, to set 
up a highway program, and Honduras hopes for more 
assistance on its hydroelectric project. 

Nicaragua is now completing the first stage of an ex- 
tensive program that calls for highway construction, im- 
provement of municipal services, enlargement of ports, 
urban planning, and development of hydraulic resources, 
including a general electrification project. This three-year 
plan will end in 1958 and can be expanded as the nation’s 
finances permit. 
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of Nacho Lipey 


CERTAINLY the Nacho Lopez concept of beauty is not 
conventional. His photographs are not “pretty,” nor 
could they be, for like the anguished Dutch painter Vin- 
cent Van Gogh, Lopez strives to express the hidden beauty 
of human beings in torment, which at once strengthens 
and unites them. These men and women, filled with 
wisdom and humility as they engage in the trivia of daily 
life, face their hours of tragedy and triumph with a 
simple human dignity that carries forward from genera- 
tion to generation. Though firmly rooted in the Mexican 
soil, all are universal types. 

The photographs on these pages and the cover were 
selected from an exhibition that has just opened at the 
Pan American Union and will subsequently go on tour 
throughout the United States. It was originally presented 
in Mexico City last November by the National Institute 
of Fine Arts. 

The PAU exhibition consists of ten series under such 
general titles as “Hell Is for the Poor,” “Presence of the 
Unseen,” “Windows on Life,” and “The Magic of the 
Commonplace.” Except for the experimental sequence 
“Proportion in Motion,” devoted to the dance, each rep- 
resents a penetrating approach to Mexico, the work of a 
wandering reporter who observes with an inquiring and 
imaginative eye. 

Nacho Lopez, a rising young press photographer, was 
born in Tampico thirty-one years ago. At fourteen he 
had already become an ardent amateur photographer and 
founded a club for other enthusiasts in Mérida, Yucatan. 
He went to Mexico City ten years ago as a magazine 
photographer and later became assistant to the Life cor- 
respondent, Victor de Palma. Afterwards he turned to 
commercial photography, then to documentaries. He 
studied movie techniques under Manuel Alvarez and 
Ricardo Razetti at the Mexican Academy of Motion Pic- 
ture Arts. He has taught photography at the Central 
University in Caracas, Venezuela. 

To reaffirm his faith that in the end happiness, beauty, 
and life will win out over pain, misery, and death, here 
are the men and women of the Mexico of Nacho Lopez. 
For centuries to come their footsteps will resound on the 
hard earth because they are above all human. “Here is 
the People, the one and only source of the living flowing 
breath of the history of nations,” as Carl Sandburg has 
said.—R.N. 


Child actor in a tent show plays role of Juan Diego, 
the Indian to whom the Virgin of Guadalupe 
appeared and who found her image miraculously 
painted on his cloak 


AS 


Serene beauty of little girl reflects “a moment when everything 
seems to stand still,” writes photographer 


— 


Contrast between melancholy abstraction 
of old woman emerging from Mass and 
childlike gaiety of balloons appealed to Lépez 


When ambulant bird-vendor stopped for a 
moment, a child took occasion to display his 
affection for the merchandise 


This woman has just been arrested for injuring 
a neighbor. Picture belongs to series titled 
“Hell Is for the Poor” 


ree ascinated by a mannequin factory, Lopez followed delive 0 otogra, ublic reaction to naked du 7 
F ted b t L llowed delivery boy to phot h publ tion to naked dumm. 
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Prisoner in Federal District Penitentiary had just 
finished laundry and “looks wearily ahead to .. . 
empty solitude” 


Town of Culiacan, in northern Mexico, celebrates Independence Day 
with fireworks, to great delight of children 


Funeral of a woman who, according to 
the villagers, died of grief because 
her two sons had recently been murdered 


Women on island of Janitzio observe All Souls’ Day with overnight vigil at cemetery. 
Not wishing to disturb atmosphere, Lopez took picture by candlelight only 


TECHNICAL COOPERATION 


“THE YEAR 1941 marks the beginning 
of a new era of technical and indus- 
trial progress in Latin America; that 
was when the formal programs of 
technical cooperation between the gov- 
ernments of those nations and that of 
the United States were established,” 
remarks Carlos Borge in an article in 
La Prensa Libre, daily paper of San 
José, Costa Rica. He continues: 

“It is difficult to evaluate the bene- 
fits derived from such programs. But 
they have certainly helped to support 
the Latin American countries’ new 
socio-economic structure and have 
served as a bridge for technological 
traffic between a nation advanced along 
this line and others eagerly seeking 
better use of natural resources and 
manpower. 

“In the last fifteen years $524,- 
000,000 has gone into these programs 
—one third contributed by the United 
States and the rest by the Latin Amer- 
ican governments. The amounts agreed 
upon for the current year indicate the 
interest in speeding up this coopera- 
tion: the U.S. government has allotted 
$29,000,000, and the Central and South 
American governments $73,000,000. 

“Though the gradually increased 
contributions prove the desire to in- 
troduce new and better production 
methods, the amount demanded by 
steadily growing populations and the 
general aim of improving living stand- 
ards has not yet been reached. For ex- 
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ample, the sum spent on agricultural 
extension and research is only one 
third of a cent per dollar of agricul- 
tural production, which comes to less 
than half of that spent in the United 
States on the same sort of activities. 
Criticism about too much being in- 
vested seems ill founded. 

“On the other hand, Dr. Milton S. 
Eisenhower's well-known report justi- 
fied the sums contributed by the United 
States for financing inter-American 
technical cooperation projects in these 
words: ‘As a market for our commer- 
cial exports, Latin America is as im- 
portant to us as all of Europe and 
more important than Asia, Africa, and 
Oceania combined. . . . As a source of 
United States imports, the Latin Amer- 
ican republics have even greater rela- 
tive importance.’ 

“This opinion is sound when you 
consider that over the years Latin 
America has played a dynamic role in 
the growth of North American trade, 
proved by the fact that in the past 
half century exports from the U.S.A. 
to Latin America have increased twice 
as rapidly as the total exports to other 
markets of the globe. 

“The transition of almost exclusively 
agricultural economies to technical 
and industrial economies demands 
first that we boost food production, 
raise agricultural output, develop elec- 
tric power, and improve transporta- 
tien. ... 

“The technical assistance afforded 


by private organizations has been 
equally beneficial and might be called 
the forerunner of the formalized tech- 
nical assistance between governments. 
. . . However, technical knowledge . . . 
is not in itself the solution to eco- 
nomic problems. A greater volume of 
capital and investments is also neces- 
sary to obtain balanced economic 
growth.” 


TIPPERS ALL 


“THOUGH IT IS DIFFICULT to pinpoint 
the origin of tipping, it undoubtedly 
began shortly after the appearance of 
Adam and Eve,” writes German Bel- 
tran in Intermedio, Bogota daily: 

“Along about that time, after the 
human race had got a start, the strong- 
est and most powerful began to stand 
out from the rest. . . . The serving class 
was formed with the help of clubs and 
stones. . . . Those unable to wield them 
had to protect themselves against those 
who could. . . . What better way than 
to wait on them and keep them in a 
good humor? Today’s tip may have 
had its start then too. Obviously, there 
were no gifts from masters to servants, 
but a negative sort of tip. For a job 
well done, they did not give them the 
usual beating. . . . 

“Subsequently there may have been 
patrons who bestowed material grati- 
fication on servants. Also, some tribal 
leaders may have given presents . . 
when they made diplomatic visits and 
were well attended by the host’s vas- 
sals. When they went home, they would 
send back a piece of cloth or a dagger, 
or, to a maidservant, a pair of earrings 
or an unset jewel... . 

“With the passage of time, the serv- 
ant class subdivided, so thai today’s 
society seems like a huge stairway, with 
each of the steps dependent on the 
others for support. As a matter of fact, 
... you might say that the stairway 
is formed by a single class: the serv- 
ants. 

“We are all servants, but to a certain 
extent we are all masters too. When 
you deal servant to servant, there is no 
tip. The servant status is fleeting, as is 
that of master. But at a particular mo- 
ment, a tip can make one servant seem 
the master of another. It might have 
been the need to feel masterful that sky- 
rocketed tipping to the exalted position 
it holds today. 
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“. . . It was in the United States that 
tipping became . . . an unwritten law 
that no one disobeys—10 per cent of 
the bill in restaurants, night clubs, and 
so on. The sum is not specified for 
hotel doormen, bellhops, and the rest, 
but is figured on the basis of the length 
of your stay and the quality of the ac- 
commodations. Just by tipping, North 
Americans keep many millions of dol- 
lars in circulation every year... . 

“In Colombia, outside of the large 
hotels, restaurants, and the like, where 
it has been an established custom for 
several years, . . . some people always 
tip, others never, and some occasion- 
ally. There is no fixed rate, and serv- 
ants or attendants are often in a quan- 
dary. If they smile and are overly 
attentive ..., the patron, knowing the 
reason for the pleasantness, might per- 
versely refuse to leave a tip. Or if they 
wait on him with sober mien, he might 
feel offended and not tip. Or if they 
behave naturally, they might also be 
left empty-handed. .. . 

“However, some patrons do not 
know what is expected. They are afraid 
of offending the attendant if they tip 
too little or not at all. They don’t know 
how to leave the coins without seeming 
supercilious. All in all, . . . the situation 
is sometimes comically strained, start- 
ing with the moment the patron sits 
down, building up to a climax when he 
takes out his wallet, and going out of 
control when the waiter returns the 
change on a small tray. From that point 
on, it is a job for mind readers. . . . 

“Taxis are a different matter. In the 
first place, our cab drivers are not like 
the good-natured North Americans who 
open the door for passengers, load and 
unload suitcases, and make pleasant 
conversation. . . . Ours are transitory 


masters. They glare at riders, order 
them to get in quickly and not to slam 
the door, and before starting off give 
them another dirty look in the rear- 
view mirror. . . . The passenger is so 
terrified that he thinks about nothing 
but arriving at his destination and get- 
ting out fast. He either forgets to tip or 
is afraid to. Or sometimes he is so 
frightened by the idea of not tipping 
that he does. Or maybe he is just used 
to tipping. Or maybe the driver has no 
change... . 

“Some employers . . . take tips into 
account—a vague sum between the pos- 
sible and the impossible—when they 
set salaries, so that wage-earners in 
this category are never well paid. They 
work for so little money because they 
have great expectations, and, besides, 
tipping makes it an exciting gamble.” 


WOODEN TREASURE 

From the biweekly U.S. news magazine 
published in Brazil as Visdo (the 
Spanish edition is entitled Visidn) 
comes word of research carried out in 
the Brazilian jungle by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations: 

“The Amazon forest presents fewer 
obstacles to lumbering than any other 
large tropical forest in the world. There 
are no technical reasons to prevent its 
being exploited as long and as deeply 
as the consumer markets can absorb 
the results. The superb fluvial network, 
the uniform topography, and the ease 
of penetrating the forest are favorable 
to a sizable lumber industry in the 
Amazon region. This is the conclusion 
of FAO technicians who have been 
studying the question for some years 
at the request of the [Brazilian] Min- 
istry of Agriculture. 


“These experts . . . have just finished 
a timber inventory of the right bank 
of the Amazon River, between the 
Tapajos and Xingu rivers, covering 
about five million acres. In this project 
alone, directed by the forestry engineer 
Demis Heinsdijk, they plunged into the 
jungle ten times, along the Curuauna, 
Curuatinga, Cucari, Uruara, Jarucu, 
Xingu, Carrapato, Iguapés do Lamas, 
and Curupira rivers. During 355 work- 
ing days, some 630 miles of trails were 
opened. 

“According to the findings of the 
FAO technicians, Amazon timber pro- 
duction could be tripled in the next ten 
years. The first goal would be to de- 
velop the present industry to provide 
a steady market. As a side line, nitroge- 
nous fertilizers could be produced by 
chemical conversion of the wood, and 
for far less than is paid for the Chilean 
import. Also, various woods could be 
used in manufacturing pulp and paper 
products. ... 

“Six Amazon timber regions have 
been classified by these FAO experts. 
. . » The volcanic plateaus cut by the 
largest rivers are . . . the home of 
African mahogany, and there the red- 
dish soil suitable for coffee-growing 
runs deep. Once a quantitative estimate 
and an approximation of labor costs, 
including clearing the rivers, were 
made, lumbering operations would not 
meet any particular difficulties. 

“The FAO Forestry Mission experts 
have already classified twenty-eight 
different woods suitable for export ..., 
and this year three new inventories 
will be undertaken: two on the Para 
and one on the Amazon, with three 
teams working simultaneously. The 
first, in the Rio Capim region, was be- 
gun late last March.” 
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: “Do you have anything to sell, sir?” “Not a thing, friend.” “Something old that’s in your way?” “Nothing, nothing!” (“Something old that’s a 
in my way? My mother-in-law, and I'll give her to you free!”)—El Diario de Hoy, San Salvador wes 
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VIVERES 


—Mundo Uruguayo, Montevideo 
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SOUVENIR PSYCHOLOGY 
ELIZABETH SEARLE LAMB extols Pan- 
ama as “a paradise for souvenir 
hunters,” and she tells why in “a some- 
what nostalgic essay” in The Month 
in Panama, a magazine published by 
the Colon Free Zone: 

“. .. There is so much available in 
Panama that the very variety is some- 
times dismaying. All along Tivoli Ave- 
nue—beautiful English china, Swedish 
crystal, Siamese jewelry, Venezuelan 
gold orchids, German cameras. And 
little boys with parrots and puppies, 
and straw dolls and hats and mats 
from Ecuador. ... 

“On down along Avenida Central. 
Teakwood chests and _ hand-carved 
tables, Guatemalan fabrics and French 
perfumes; Japanese teapots, Madeira 
linens, and Spanish shawls. Oh, what 
a glittering array and how persuasive 
the silver-tongued merchant! 

“To wend your way through these 
narrow, luring streets, to choose sou- 
venirs that will still mean something 
away from the glamour of Panama, to 
get your money's worth—all this takes 
souvenir psychology. 

“Just what is a souvenir anyway? 
Mr. Webster says it is ‘a token of re- 
membrance; a memento.’ So it is, with 
my most cherished souvenirs. They 
speak of more than just a place; they 
speak of dreams and friends and 
happy days. The wood roses on my 
coffee table—attractive and exotic . . . 
to all who see them—are far more 
[to me]... , for they are a memento 
of cherished companionship. . . . The 
queer off-white brain coral that holds 
down my papers brings back a day on 
a white-sand beach, blue breakers roll- 
ing in, and—far out to sea—a single 
sail disappearing over the gray line of 
the horizon. 

“. . . Take home a memento that 
will fit into your way of life, one that 
fills a need of your home or your 
heart. Look for simple lines in hand- 
craft. A perfectly plain woodén bowl 
displays the grain to far greater ad- 
vantage than a tray with fancy curli- 
cues. Seed maracas from San Blas are 
a more fitting reminder of the island 
culture than a pair gaudy with paint. 
Lucky if you have a hobby, for then 
a foreign cookbook, a single demitasse 
and saucer, or an odd-shaped basket 
that fits a collection becomes the per- 


fect souvenir. 

“Even harder than choosing . . . for 
yourself is buying for friends and 
relatives. Reconcile yourself to the 
truth that the souvenirs you take back 
will mean less to the recipient than to 
you, for they will lack the background 
of sights, smells, and sounds. . . . So 
don’t give away the souvenir you 
most highly prize. Be just a little 
selfish. 


“(Don’t pay] . . . too-high prices. 
Do your best bargaining. But if... 


the souvenir is one you really want, 
go ahead. . . . (To this day I regret 
buying only one silver Brazilian can- 
delabra instead of two because friends 
were so aghast at wartime prices.) 

“No matter how limited your time, 
don’t buy in the first shop you visit. 
Stroll through the gift shops at Hotel 
Panama, wander through Dagmar’s 
and Shaw’s and all the rest on Tivoli 
Avenue. Visit Motta’s and the French 
Bazaar; go into half a dozen of the 
Oriental shops. Go into Ferial for a 
look at the native handcraft. Then 
choose your souvenirs with thought 
and care, fitting price and value, 
beauty and practicality, into a mosaic 
that crosses, one by one, the names off 
your list, and adds to your luggage 
the personal mementos that will speak 
to you, ever after, of the ‘Land of the 
Fishes.” . . .” 


iQué artista!... por LANDRY 
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“Tell me, Felipe, do you really think your 
paintings will be worth a lot of money when 
you die?”—Continente, Buenos Aires 
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FROM THE PAU BOOKSHELF 


THE NEW 1956-57 Catalogue of Pan American Union 
Publications provides a meat-and-potatoes diet—no single 
item as spectacular as last year’s Las Actas de Inde- 
pendencia de América, but plenty of nourishment. The 
discussion below necessarily represents only a_ small 
sample; the catalogue, which lists all publications now 
in print, may be obtained from the Division of Publi- 
cations, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C., as 
may the works mentioned here. 


* 


The Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance 
has been applied on four occasions—successfully every 
time—to keep the peace in the Western Hemisphere. 
When it was invoked most recently, in the 1955 dispute 
between Costa Rica and Nicaragua, considerable public 
curiosity arose as to how the inter-American peace ma- 
chinery works. In answer to this demand, the Division 
of Law and Treaties of the Department of International 
Law has prepared Aplicaciones del Tratado Interameri- 
cano de Asistencia Reciproca (available in Spanish only ; 
multigraphed; 223 pages; 75 cents). Since it was felt 


that a mere presentation of events and documents would 
not make clear the significance and role of the treaty, a 
preliminary section has been included that relates briefly 
the history of inter-American collective security, de- 
scribes its procedures, and shows how the inter-American 
system operates within the framework of world organi- 
zation. The four applications are then discussed in turn: 
the events preceding them, the action taken by the OAS, 
and all the pertinent documents. The treaty itself appears 
in an appendix. 

Bilateral Treaty Developments in Latin America, 1953- 
55, the second publication in the Legal Division’s new 
treaty series, carries down through 1955 a record that 
was covered in earlier publications for the years 1938- 
52. Country by country, it lists all bilateral treaties, 
together with trade, military, scientific, and other agree- 
ments, that were signed, approved, ratified, extended, 
modified, terminated, or otherwise affected during the 
period. (158 pages; multigraphed; $1.00) 

In a special pamphlet titled The Meetings of Consulta- 
tion: Their Origin, Significance and Role in Inter- 
American Relations, Manuel Canyes, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Law and Treaties, explains the development of 
these conferences of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American republics, compares them with the Inter- 
American Conferences and Specialized Conferences, and 
summarizes the problems that were faced at the four 
such gatherings held in Panama in 1939, Havana in 
1940, Rio de Janeiro in 1942, and Washington in 1951. 
He also describes the effects of the Rio Treaty and the 
OAS Charter on the consultation system. (18 pages; 
multigraphed; 25 cents) 

* * * 

Venezuela is the subject of two detailed studies on 
migration and labor: Causas y Efectos del Exodo Rural 
en Venezuela and Efectos Econémicos y Sociales de las 
Inmigraciones en Venezuela, both studies sponsored by 
the Inter-American Economic and Social Council. The 
first deals with the influx of rural people to the booming 
capital—a situation not peculiar to Venezuela, and one 
that constitutes a serious problem both because the cities 
cannot absorb these untrained workers and because the 
countryside needs them. In order to study the phenome- 
non first hand, two PAU staff members—Anibal Buitrén. 
chief of the labor section, and Mireya Lara-Carrasco of 
the social-work section—went to Venezuela and inter- 
viewed hundreds of families in the depopulated regions 
and in Caracas. To their own observations they added 
information obtained from the government agencies con- 
cerned. After an exhaustive analysis of how first the 
country-dwellers and then the immigrants to the city 
live, eat, work, and think, the authors list the reasons 
that drive people to the Caracas slums—few job oppor- 
tunities, inequitable land distribution, lack of material 
and other facilities. From the information collected here, 
it seems likely that without drastic changes in the out- 
look for country-dwellers, they will continue to pour into 
the capital (the population increased by 84.20 per cent 
during the decade 1941-50) even though in so doing 
they are exchanging their old way of life for one that is 
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different but little better. (Available in Spanish only; 
multilithed; 272 pages; $1.00) 

Las Inmigraciones en Venezuela examines another 
kind of population movement—the immigration of for- 
eigners. For this work, the same PAU specialists, to- 
gether with Mrs. Carmen Montbrun of the Venezuelan 
National Agrarian Institute and several Venezuelan social 
workers, surveyed the largely tropical state of Portu- 
guesa, where many of the immigrants have settled, to 
see what their economic and social contribution to the 
country’s life has been. The immigrants are of twenty- 
three nationalities, but mainly Italians plus a sizable 
number of Spaniards and Germans; are for the most 
part artisans or farmers; are fairly young; and plan to 
remain in Venezuela. Despite various differences in their 
circumstances—the most striking being that more than 
a third were brought to Venezuela by the Government 
and were settled with all sorts of Government assistance 
in a progressive agricultural colony—the authors con- 
clude that in general they have done well for themselves 
financially and have made a notable contribution to the 
economy but that the social effects of immigration have 
been less successful. That is, their assimilation has not 
proceeded far and the cultural give-and-take that the 
Venezuelan Government hoped for is not taking place. 
(Available in Spanish only; 113 pages; multilithed; 
$1.00) 

* * 

Recent developments in social-work teaching are de- 
scribed in Ensenanza del Servicio Social en América 
Latina: Desarrollo Significativo 1950-1954. The field has 
been expanding rapidly as the social conscience grows, 
and everywhere there is a shortage of social workers. 
During the four-year period covered, sixteen new schools 
were established, to make a total of sixty-four; the train- 
ing has also become more stringent, and research is 
increasing. The problem remains serious, however, and 
the pamphlet ends with a list of eight pressing needs. 
(Available in Spanish only; 44 pages; multigraphed; 
25 cents) 

Poesias Selectas is the latest in a series of booklets 
published in Spanish by the Education Division for the 
use of teachers throughout the Americas. The current 
title represents a selection, by Ermilo Abreu Gomez of 
that division, of poems by twenty Spanish and five 
Spanish American poets, ranging from the sixteenth- 
century Spaniard Baltasar de Alcazar to the Nicaraguan 
modernist Rubén Dario, the late Spanish lyricist Fede- 
rico Garcia Lorca, and Chile’s Nobel Prize winner 
Gabriela Mistral. The earlier numbers in this series called 
the Biblioteca Panamericana del Maestro (Pan American 
Teacher’s Library) were La Educacién del Cardcter 
(Character Education), La Ensefanza Agricola en la 
Escuela Primaria (Agricultural Teaching in Primary 
School), La Ensefianza de las Ciencias Naturales en la 
Escuela Primaria (Teaching the Natural Sciences in 
Primary School), La Escuela Primaria y la Conserva- 
cién de los Recursos Naturales (The Primary School 
and the Conservation of Natural Resources), and Prosas 
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Selectas (Prose Selections). Most of these have dealt 
directly with the teachers’ own problems, but the Prosas 
and Poesias provide materials the students can also use 
enjoyably and profitably in class. (Printed; 96 pages; 
25 cents) 

Panama and Mexico have been added this year to the 
new, bilingual Directorio Musical de la América Latina 
(Musical Directory of Latin America) series prepared 
by the music section. These pamphlets give the salient 
data on the history and organization of the country’s 
conservatories, music schools, and symphonic and choral 
ensembles, and list libraries, record collections, music 
stores, folklore archives, piano tuners, critics, profes- 
sional associations, radio stations, and theaters and con- 
cert halls. They are 25 cents each. 


BOOK NOTES 


Francisco I. Mapero: AposTLE OF Mexican DEMoc- 
RACY, by Stanley R. Ross. New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1955. 378 p. Illus. $5.50 

A solid biography, the first full-length treatment in 
English, of the frail and visionary little man who never- 
theless had the strength to carry into action his belief 
in democracy—to start the Revolution that transformed 
Mexican life. The son of a rich landowning family, a 
member of the class that prospered under the Porfirio 
Diaz dictatorship, he championed the submerged nine 
tenths of the population. He became a leader of the weak 
opposition movement, won popular support for it, then— 
when peaceful efforts were frustrated—led the armed 
rebellion that overthrew Diaz in 1910. During his two- 
year administration as President, he gave freedom to 
labor, studied agrarian reform, promoted education, and 
applied democratic principles, but his efforts to solve 
the staggering problems that confronted Mexico were 
harassed not only by opposition from outside but by 
dissension in the revolutionary ranks; it was one of his 
own appointees, General Victoriano Huerta, who brought 
him down and who either ordered his assassination or 
approved of it. The author, who is assistant professor of 
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history at the University of Nebraska, is particularly 
severe on the opposition tactics of the U.S. Ambassador, 
Henry Lane Wilson. Dr. Ross regards Madero as a 
“sincere, well-intentioned idealist” whose downfall was 
largely due to one of his major virtues—humanitarian- 
ism. 


Una Monepa at Rio ¥y Orros Cuentos, by Nicomedes 
Guzman. Godfrey, Illinois, The Monticello College Press, 
1954. 112 p. $1.00 


jOu, Los Grincos!, by Héctor Velarde. Godfrey, Illi- 
nois, The Monticello College Press, 1956. 112 p. $1.00 


In 1954 Paul J. Cooke of Monticello College inaugu- 
rated a series of inexpensive, paperbound editions of 
works by Latin American authors. The first volume— 
Una Moneda al Rio y Otros Cuentos (A Coin in the 
River and Other Stories), by Nicomedes Guzman, noted 
Chilean novelist and short-story writer—appeared that 
same year. Of this collection of eight short stories, five 
had already appeared in other books and two in the 
University of Concepcién magazine Atenea. The only un- 
published one in the group, “La Jauria [The Pack]”, is 
about a young woman who learns from the town gossips 
that her husband is keeping a mistress. When this woman 
calls at her home one evening the others gather round, 
encouraging the wife to do her bodily harm. After a 
fair share of kicking and scratching, to the accompani- 
ment of cat-calls and caustic commentary, the mistress 
falls to the ground. However, when “the pack” and the 
wife discover that the woman is about to give birth, their 
reaction provides a surprising climax. The other stories 
paint a composite picture of pride, passion, and poverty 
among the lower classes. Having risen from the ranks 
himself, Guzman writes with feeling and understanding 
about these people, the neighborhoods they live in, and 
the situations they must face daily. His approach is 
sincere, not sordid. 

The second volume in this Monticello College series 
is ;Oh, los Gringos!, by Héctor Velarde, the popular 
Peruvian humorist and architect. It would be folly to 
say that all of the twenty-two essays—many of them 
illustrated with the author’s own cartoons—are equally 
scintillating, but Mr. Velarde does maintain a high 
laugh-rating as he pokes gentle fun at North Americans 
and their foibles. Take, for example, “La Educacién de 
Billy y Willy.” Billy Clayton, one of New York’s most 
successful attorneys, was educated in Sing-Sing, which 


his father describes as “an immense school with an elec- 
tric chair.” Instead of sending Billy abroad, as he had 
originally planned, the elder Clayton quietly “enrolled” 
him in Sing-Sing—‘“near New York, excellent climate, 
very cheap, no going out at night and getting drunk and 
mixed up with women . . . , a moderate athletic pro- 
gram... , elegant, varied cuisine. . . .” Billy took his 
law training by correspondence and, as his father put it, 
“studied in a living laboratory.” Willy, not so fortunate, 
had been educated “at one of the finest universities in 
the North” and was a total flop. 

However, Héctor Velarde does not limit his friendly 
gibes to the “gringos.” In one very short essay, “El 
Chequeo [The Check-up]”, he tells about his return to 
Peru from the United States. He was feeling fine until 
his friends and family began to besiege him with ques- 
tions about whether he had had a physical check-up in 
the U.S.A. Horrified that he should have been satisfied 
with an examination he had before leaving Lima, one 
relative exclaimed: “It’s absurd to go to the States and 
not have a check-up.” As a result, the poor man took to 
his bed and resolved to make a return trip as soon as 
possible—to have a thorough check-up. 


Treasure hunting is one of the “offbeat sports” described in The 
Sportsman’s Guide to the Caribbean, by Patrick Ellam (New York, 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1956, $2.75), but all of the more 
orthodox sporting activities in the islands are also .ncluded. 

The author tells exactly where each sport is available, how to go 
about engaging in it in each place, how to get there and how much 
it costs, where to stay—in short, everything the athletic 
vacationer needs to know. The book is illustrated with photographs 
by Mr. Ellam 
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One of the countries OAS Council Chairman César Tulio Delgado 
(center) of Colombia is visiting on his official tour of Latin 
America is Argentina, whose OAS representative, Ambassador 
Eduardo Augusto Garcia (right), delivered his government's 
invitation in the presence of Secretary General Mora. 


Nicaragua joined the ranks in granting political and civil 

rights to women when Dr. Guillermo Seviila Sacasa (center), 
Nicaraguan Ambassador to the U.S.A. an1 the OAS, signed the final 
documents at the Pan American Union. At his right is OAS Secre- 
tary General José A. Mora; at his left, Chairman of the Council 
César Tulio Delgado and OAS Assistant Secretary General William 
Manger. Standing: Ricardo Parrales Sanchez, Luis Mejia 
Gonzalez, and Aristides Somarriba, of the Nicaraguan Embassy; 
Brazilian Ambassador to the OAS Fernando Lobo; Dr. de Calvo 

of the IACW; and Paul Colborn and Dr. Charles G. Fenwick of 
the PAU Department of International Law. 


At its last monthly meeting the Executive Committee for the 
Inter-American Commission of Women approved the annual work 
program, which this year will emphasize a poster and pamphlet 
campaign to instruct women workers on their rights and duties. 
Also scheduled are a regional seminar with the UN on women’s 
role in public life and a meeting of the heads of governmental 
women’s bureaus in Latin America. From left to right: Dr. Esther 
Neira de Calvo, IACW Executive Secretary; Mrs. Cristina 
Beltranena de von Felt, Guatemalan representative; Miss Joanne 
Waring, special assistant; Dr. Ana Maria Perera, Cuban 
representative and acting chairman of the committee; Mrs. Anita 
N. de Sandelmann, [ACW Assistant Executive Secretary; and 
Miss Zilah Mafra Peixoto, Brazilian representative. 


A party of Mexican diplomatic representatives attended the 
opening of the PAU exhibition of works by three Mexican artists 
the painter Fernando Belain, the sculptress Geles Cabrera, 
and the photographer Nacho Lépez (see page 31). While OAS 
Ambassador Luis Quintanilla (left) studied one of the pictures 
in the photography section, Mrs. Quintanilla discussed others 
with Ambassador to the United States Manuel Tello (in light 
suit) and Minister Vicente Sanchez Gavito of his staff. 
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According to Webster, a proverb is “a truth couched 
obscurely.” The first four proverbs listed below are in 
Spanish; the next four in Portuguese; the next three in 
Creole, Haiti’s second language; and the last in French. 
Each is followed by a literal translation in English. Can 
you give the English equivalent for each proverb? 


1. A donde fueres, haz lo que vieres (wherever you are, 
do what you see). 

2. Al buen entendedor, pocas palabras (for him who 
understands well, few words). 

3. Dios los cria y ellos se juntan (God creates them 
and they band together). 

4. Del dicho al hecho hay mucho trecho (from the word 
to the deed there is much distance). 

5. A galinha do vizinho é sempre mais gorda que a 
nossa (the hen of our neighbor is always fatter than ours). 

6. O habito nado faz o monge (robes don’t make the 
priest). 

7. Gato escaldado d’igua fria tem médo (a scalded cat 
fears cold water). 

8. O pior surdo é 0 que nao quer ouvir (the worst deaf 
man is the one who does not wish to hear). 


9. Coucouille pas zétoile (the firefly is not a star). 

10. Mouche pas entré nan bouche fémin (the fly does 
not enter a closed mouth). 

11. Ce gak lan main rou qui pa(r) ou (what is in your 
hand is yours). 

12. Chaque chose a son lieu et son heure (each thing 
to its place and hour). 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
HAITI'S CEREBRAL-PALSIED 
Dear Sirs: 

I am sorry I was unable to reply sooner to your inquiry on 
what is being done in Haiti for the cerebral-palsied, but I was 
away all of June and most of July. Perhaps you may find some 
future use for this information. 

St. Vincent’s School for Handicapped Children in Port-au- 
Prince was started in 1945, under the shade of a big tree near 
the Cathedral, as a day nursery for six crippled, underprivileged 
youngsters. News spread and the enrollment grew, as the halt, 
the blind, and the deaf found their way to La Créche (The Day 
Nursery, as it was known in those days). For a time it was housed 
in Red Cross Headquarters; then, in 1949, the Bishop gave it a 
permanent home. By 1953 it had grown into a full-fledged school 
and was licensed under the Haitian Department of National Edu- 
cation. The school program is open to children from infancy to 
eighteen years, and the outpatient service is available to adults 
as well. Today there are eighty-five day pupils and eighty-four 
outpatients. 

Cerebral-palsy victims are accepted as outpatients or as day- 
school pupils and are given physical, occupational, and speech 
therapy. If their homes are outside Port-au-Prince, they can live 
in the boarding home run by the Haitian Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion. While the children are given school work to suit their 
capabilities, the stress is on manual training. And every effort is 
made to find employment for handicapped adults. 

To date St. Vincent's is the only school of its kind in Haiti, 
but this fall the government will open a rehabilitation center 
that will treat cerebral-palsy cases as outpatients. Until recently 
the general public’s attitude was that nothing could be done for 
these youngsters. However, now that their abilities have been 
proved, everyone is most cooperative. 

One of our most determined, ambitious pupils is eight-year-old 
Lucien, who came to us as a baby. Doctors said he would never 
walk, but somehow we thought he might. When he reached 
school age, it was obvious that he badly wanted to run and play 
like the other children. Already fitted with orthopedic braces, he 
would try to get to his feet. Then one day we put two window 
bars on some chairs (that was before we had parallel bars) and 
stood Lucien between them. He took a couple of steps, but for 
months this was the only progress he made. 

Then one day we had trouble with the plumbing, and I sent 
for plungers. As I stood there, holding them much as I would two 
canes, it suddenly occurred to me that Lucien might feel more 
secure with the plunger cups rather than the usual crutch tips. 
So I had a pair of plungers equipped with handles and armpit 
rests. Then we put up a mirror, marked the floor with crosses 
and circles, tied different colored ribbons on each “crutch,” and 
explained to Lucien what he was supposed to do—follow the 
pattern with each crutch and his feet. He wasn’t afraid, but after 
about ten minutes he gave up, saying he couldn’t move his feet. 
The next day we resorted to a bit of bribery—a penny on a chair 
about five feet away. We left him alone and worked with other 
children in the room—still keeping a cautious eye on Lucien. 
Sure enough, after a few minutes he screwed up his courage and 
haltingly walked to the chair. He is now eight, does very well 
with regular crutches, and is practicing walking without them. 

Sister Joan Margaret, S.S.M. 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti 
Our thanks to Sister Joan for this additional information on 
Hemisphere-wide efforts to help the cerebral-palsied (see Septem- 
ber 1956 AMERICAS). 
“WHAT ARE THEIR CHANCES?” 
Dear Sirs: 

We have read Elizabeth B. Kilmer’s article in the September 
issue of Americas and find it to be an excellent presentation of the 
modern approach to cerebral palsy. .. . 

Jane D. Sutherland 
Assistant Secretary-General 
International Society for the 

Welfare of Cripples 

New York, N.Y. 
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Dear Sirs: 

Articles such as “What Are Their Chances?” are essential tools 
in public education which this time Miss Kilmer has carried beyond 
our frontiers and in so doing has made a very sizable contribution 
to this merciful crusade. 

Vera Schiele 
Executive Director 
United Cerebral Palsy 
of Washington, D.C. 
ST. JOHN'S DAY IN CHICAGO 
Dear Sirs: 
Perhaps Juan Liscano, who contributed the magnificently re- 
searched article on “The Feast of St. John” to the May issue of 
Amenicas, will be interested in this addendum to his information 
on how this feast day is celebrated around the world. 
The first major celebration of St. John’s Day in the United States 
took place in Chicago this year, with both Puerto Ricans and 
Mexicans participating. Since St. John the Baptist is the Patron 
Saint of San Juan, capital of Puerto Rico, it was an appropriate 
gesture for Chicago to make to help some twenty thousand new- 
comers from Puerto Rico feel at home. Cardinal Stritch, Catholic 
Archbishop of Chicago, led the movement, which began with a 
pontifical high mass and culminated in a traditional Puerto Rican 
fiesta, with suckling pig, pasteles (meat cakes in plantain leaves), 
and a baile de bomba, a poetry-folk dance. The mambo, cha cha cha, 
and rumba were danced by young folks on the basketball court 
at the Armory, where the celebration took place; Puerto Rican 
versions of sack, egg, and potato racing were held. 
Guest of honor and speaker was Felisa Rincén de Gautier, the 
simpdtica mayoress of San Juan; other speeches were made by 
Mayor Daley of Chicago, our two Illinois senators, and the lieu- 
tenant governor. So you see Chicago went all out to welcome its 
new citizens from the island. 
Marcella Hurley 
Pan American Council of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 
FOR WOMEN ONLY 
Dear Sirs: 
The Odessa, Texas, branch of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women is planning a study program on the Organization 
of American States, to start in September. While we have received 
very helpful material and suggestions from other offices in the 
Pan American Union, we still need information in regard to 
establishing personal contact, through correspondence, with col- 
lege women in the other American countries. In the Odessa 
branch we have a small study group of ten women whose job is 
to give information and (we hope) incentive to the whole chapter 
of fifty or sixty women. Through correspondence these ten would 
like to exchange information and ideas with their counterparts in 
other countries on club work, schools, industries, and similar 
subjects. Also, we would like to hear from representatives of 
American countries with headquarters anywhere in this area who 
might be willing to meet with our study group or speak at a 
general AAUW meeting during the year. 
Laura Frances Murphy 
424-B West May 
Odessa, Texas 

Dear Sirs: 

The Alliance of Pan American Round Tables would like to 
extend its organization into other states and would appreciate 
your publicizing our desire to secure the names, addresses, and 
presidents’ names of all organizations interested in promoting 


friendship among the Americas. Of course, we are composed of 
women only, but some of the men’s clubs may know of women 
who are interested in our objectives. 

As you know, our movement was founded in San Antonio, 
Texas, in 1916, and has affiliated membership groups in eighteen 
countries. We are non-commercial, non-sectarian, and apolitical. 
Our main concern is educational, and practically all the Tables 
have scholarships for Latin American studies. We also educate 
ourselves and local people through programs designed to inform 
on the cultures and languages of all the American nations. 

Mrs. A. B. Pumphrey 

100 Pumphrey Drive 

Fort Worth, Texas 
TRIPLETS 


Dear Sirs: 

I subscribed to Americas in Spanish and English as I am trying 
to learn Spanish. I did not expect a literal translation but I did 
expect the articles to be on the same subject. Do any of the articles 
appear later in the other language? 

Abigail Hudson 
Painesville, Ohio 


The three editions of AMericas are virtually identical in content. 
Reader Hudson undoubtedly refers to the July Spanish edition, 
which represents a departure from our usual editorial practice. 
Generally, the July Spanish and Portuguese correspond to the June 
English. This time, in order to make the special material on the 
Panama Conference available to the delegates in advance, we post- 
poned until August several other articles originally scheduled for 
July. 


TEACHING AID 
Dear Sirs: 

I taught seventh-grade Latin American geography this last year 
and feel that Americas is a must for teachers of this subject. I 
wish they all could be persuaded to subscribe to this magazine... . 

R. C. Carmical 
Rison, Arkansas 


MAIL BAG 


The following correspondents, in search of pen pals 
throughout the Hemisphere, have asked Americas to pub- 
lish their names and addresses. Readers requesting this 
service must print their names and addresses and be able 
to write in at least two of the official OAS languages 
(English, Spanish, Portuguese, and French), shown below 
by the initials after the name. Those who are students are 
asked to say whether they are of high-school (H) or college 
(C) level. Stamp collectors are indicated by an asterisk 
after the name. 

M. V. Srinivasa Rao (E, S) Pedro José Romberg (E, S)* 

6, Varadarajapuram Este 8, No. 151-1 **El Conde” 

Tirunelveli Junction, Caracas, Venezuela 

South India Harold F. Krogh (E, S) 

215 South 45th Street 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Phyllis Rodriguez (E, S)—H* 
6034 Desco Drive 

Dallas, Texas 

Eva Leonor Gonzalez (E, S) 
25 de Diciembre 1049 Dto. 1° 
Rosario, Santa Fe, Argentina 
Marina Rocha Chavez (E,S,F)—C Saul Beaumont (E, F)—C* 
Instituto Normal Superior 2 Fuller Street 

La Paz, Bolivia Brookline, Massachusetts 


Susy Jamniczky (E, P, German, 
Hungarian) 

Caixa Postal No. 1 

Ouro Preto, MG, Brazil 


Ann Crauer (E, S, F)—H* 
30 Carroll Street 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


The Organization of American States unites the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere for the common purpose of maintaining peace, freedom, security, 
and welfare of all Americans. The member states are: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. . 

The OAS had its inception in 1890 during the First International Conference of American States, which met in Washington. Today, it operates through a large 
number of different agencies and institutions throughout the Hemisphere, all contributing to the common objective of preserving the peace and security of the member 
states and promoting, by cooperative action, their economic, social, and cultural development. 

The Pan American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its headquarters in Washing’ D. C. Called “The House of the 
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Americas,”’ its main building of white marble, with its tropical patio and Aztec Garden, is visited each year by thousands of Americans from all parts of the Western 
Hemisphere. 
Pan American Day is celebrated annually throughout the Americas on April 14th. 


Opposite: Street scene in Comerio, the Puerto Rica 
village that could (see page 4 
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The 1956-57 illustrated Catalog 
of Pan American Union Publications 


Bibliography listing a colorful and informative variety 
of books, booklets, and reports about the member noa- 
tions. Some deal with literature, art, music, education, 
travel. Others treat sociological, scientific, legal, eco- 
nomic subjects. Titles appear in the official languages of 
the Organization—English, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French. Free services of the Pan American Union are also 
listed as well as the Pan American Union offices and 
sales agents. 
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Washington 6,00, USA, 
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Write today for your free catalog to: 


Division of Publications, Pan American Union 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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